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this show of strength on the part of the Soviets, we have made 
just the reverse response—a “wet even tougher” reaction. We can 
expect the Soviets to respond similarly to threatening gestures on 
our 


part. 

We have behind us a long and dismal history of unsuccessful 
negotiations with the Soviets. It is easy to blame all the difficulty 
on the Communists, as they blame it all on us, but whatever the 
final judgement of history may be, it is certain that the same kind 
of mechanisms operate on both sides. Judging from the woefully 
inadequate technical preparations of negotiators, and also from 
the almost complete lack of government support for the study 
of nonaggressive solutions, it would appear that neither side 
really holds much hope for reaching agreements on disarmament. 
Yet the people on both sides earnestly desire peace. 

The conclusion we seem driven to is this: Negotlated agree- 
ments require commitments from both sides prior fo any action 
by either, and wader the conditions of cold war thinking com- 
mitnents of amy senificance scom mort unlikely; as long as both 
sider remain chained to the requirement of prior commitment 
from the other, neither is able to take the initiative in moving 
toward & more peaceful world. 

So here we stand with terrible power but shorn of initiative. 
No one dares to move too abruptly or violently for fear of up- 
setting the “atom cart.” Nuclear technology has rendered the 
whole conception of winning a war as a means of resolving in- 
ternational conflict anachronistic. Yet we cannot get rid of these 
fantastic new weapons and go back to the almost friendly pat- 
tern of “war as usual”; the knowledge that yields the weapons is 
here to stay, barring complete destruction of our civilization. We 
find the unleashing of a preventive or pre-emptive war as morally 
repugnant as submitting to a Communist way of life. Yet we 
seom unable to achieve successful agreements with the Russians 
on disarmament, the same tensions and distrusts that drive the 
arms race also have seats at the negotiating table, Clearly, some 
fresh approach is needed if we are to break out of this impasse. 
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I believe there is a way out of the dilemma of being either Red 
or Dead. It is not merely drifting along doing what comes natu- 
rally until fate decides the issue for us. It is not trying to erect 
stabilized deterrence on the shifting sands of human fallibility 
and hoping that it will somehow last forever. It is neither getting 
it all over with in an angry burst of hell-fire nor passively hoping 
for the best from an aggressive opponent as we lay down our 
arms. It is not merely keeping up the effort to reach negotiated 
agreements with the enemy, although such efforts should be 
continued. The way out, I think, lies in an approach quite novel 
for competing sovercign states: taking the initiative, not by creat- 
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ing threats and tensions but by reducing and controlling them. 

In this chapter [ want you to join me in exploring the possi- 
bilities that may lie in unilateral initiative of a particular kind. 
The technical term for this policy is Graduated Reciprocation im 
Tension-reduction, This mouth-filling phrase was the title of a 
paper of mine in which | first elaborated the nature of this ap- 
proach to international relations.’ It says exactly what I want to 
say, as you will see, but I soon discovered that no ome could 
correctly remember it. I also discovered—whike doodling and 
making motes at a conference one day—that the initials of this 
technical term spell GRIT. This was a happy, if entirely unin- 
tentional, discovery. GRIT is not only something everyone can 
remember, it also suggests the kind of national determination 
that will be required if we are to escape from being either Red 
or Dead, 

THE ARMS BACE IN REVERSE 

John and Ivan stand facing cach other near the middle, but on 
opposite sides, of a long, rigid, neatly balanced seesaw, This seesaw is 
balanced ona peint that juts out over a bottomless abyss. As either 
of these two husky men takes a step outward on his side away from the 
center, the other must quickly compensate with an equal step outward 
on his side, or the balance will be destroyed. The farther out they move, 
the greater the unbalancing effect of each unilateral step, and the 
mcire pe sa react both John and Ivan must be to keep the 
precoricas equilibrium, 

To make the situation even worse, both of these men realize full 
well that thit teetering board must hove some limit to its tensile 
strength; sooner or later, if they keep moving out against each other, 
it is to crack, dropping t beth dawn to destruction, So both 
{ihe and Ivan are frightened. Yet neither is willing to admit his own 
fear because his opponent might take advantage of him. 

How are these two men to escape from this dangerous situation—a 
situation in which the fate of each is bound up with that of the other? 
One reatonable sohation immediately presents itself. Let both of them 
agree to walk slowly and carefully back toward the center of the teeter- 
sb Basset in unison. To reach such an agreement they must trest each 

her. But the whole trouble is that these two husky men do nod trust 
each other; each believes the other to be irrational enough to destroy 
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nounces another larger step forward, and they both take it as the count 
is made. Thus Jolin and Ivan gradually work their ways back to safety 
by @ series of self-initiated, but reciprocated, steps—very much as they 
had originally moved out against each other. 

This little parable contains the essential idea of GRIT. It is 
simply this—that the tensions/arms race spiral may offer the 
model for its own reversal. As a type of international behavior, 
just what is an arms race? An arms race is a kind of greduated 
and reciprocated, unilaterally initiated, internation action. Is it 
unilaterally initiated? A nation developing a new weapon, in- 
creasing its stockpile of nuclear warheads, or setting up a new 
military base certainly does not wait for any prior agreement 
with the opponent. Is it reciprocal? Each increase in military 
power by one side provides the threat stimulus for the other to 
try to catch up and get ahead. Is it graduated? Necessarily—first 
by the irregular and somewhat unpredictable nature of techno- 
logical breakthroughs and second by the oscillating nature of the 
threat stimulus itself. 

But an arms race is obviously a tension-increasing system; it is 
a spiral of terror. By reversing one of the characteristics of an 
arms race, we may be able to transform it into a spiral of trust. 
This would be a graduated and reciprocated, unilaterally initi- 
ated, internation system that was fension-decreasing in nature. 
This is entirely conceivable, you may say, but the real question 
is this: is it feasible under present conditions of national sover- 
cignty, of mutual fear and distrust? T will try to show that, with 
anything like the dedication and energy now being thrown into 
the arms race, GRIT would be feasible. This does not mean that 
it would be easy. There is no magically simple formula for peace. 

Before plunging into the details of this plan, we should get 
an overview of its nature and purpose. GRIT must be sharply 
distinguished from the kind of abrupt and complete disarmament 
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sponsored by m pacifist groups. To the contrary, what I am 
proposing “6s fcxible self-regulating sari which the 
participants carefully monitor their own initiatives on the basis 
of their own evaluation of the reciprocating actions taken by the 
ather side. It is broader than disarmament, or even disengage 
ment as this is usually conceived, since it would include pro- 
grams of graded initiatives of a tension-reducing nature in areas 
of science and secrecy, of economic, social, and cultural ex- 
changes, of Communist China and the United Nations, of con- 
trols and inspections, of diplomatic adjustments, and so forth— 
as well as actual military and disarmament steps, 

It could be viewed as a “peace offensive.” In a way, it is an 
application of the Golden Rule on an international scale—but a 
Golden Rule with built-in safeguards. It is perhaps best viewed 
as a kind of international (rather than interpersonal} communi- 
cating and learning situation, where the communication is more 
by deeds than by words and where what is learned—hopefully 
and gradually—is increased mutual understanding and trust. 

What are the aims of GRIT? One is fo reduce ane contral in- 
ternational tension levels. The intimate relation we have found 
between tension and both irrationality in human decision-making 
ind instability of the military environment puts a high premium 
on devising and applying techniques of tension control, Another 
aim is to create gradually an atmosphere of mutual trust within 
which negotiations on critical political and military isswes will 
have a better chance of swceeeding. Significant agreements are 
almost impossible when mutual fears and suspicions are running 
high. Yet another aim of GRIT is to enable this country to take 
the initiative in foreign policy. We have been passively defend- 
ing the status que too long, and nuclear weaponry has further 
frozen initiative along traditional lines; there ig much to be done 
in the real war with Communism, and it is high time we were 
about it. A final aim 1 will mention is fo launch a new kind of 
international behavior that is cy iate to the nucleer age. 
Traditional forms of international relations have been outmoded 
by our technology, and our sociopolitical machinery must catch 
up if we are to survive, 

However, being unconventional in nature—and worse, being 
conciliatory—GRIT is open to suspicion abroad and resistance 
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at home, particularly under the conditions of the cold war men- 
tality. Therefore it needs to be spelled out in detail and critically 
evaluated. We need to demonstrate that it is possible for a nation 
to take the initiative in reducing tensions, and yet operate within 
reasonable limits of national dignity and security. Specifically, it 
is necessary to indicate the characteristics the unilateral initia- 
tives in such a program must have in order to maintain adequate 
felt security while at the same time inducing reciprocative be- 
havior from an opponent, Furthermore, we will want to provide 
some guidelines for selecting our initiatives, in terms of the goals 
we wish to accomplish. And we must say something about how 
the genuineness and significance of our initiations and their re- 
ciprocations can be evaluated. In other words, while admittedly 
idealistic in purpose and aiming toward the same ultimate goal 
as the most adamant pacifist, GRIT must be shown to be realistic 
and feasible within the existing military, political, economic, and 
psychological situation. 
MAINTAINING NATIONAL SECURITY 

Maintaining security means more than avoiding military de- 
feats, more than protecting and keeping what belongs to us, and 
even more than preventing nuclear suicide. It also means 
strengthening the institutions that keep us free at home and sup- 
porting the freedoms of others to choose the institutions under 
which they will live. The notion of “national security” thus in- 
cludes two of the prime criteria of policy we established in an 
earlier chapter: biological survival and preserving our way of 
life. The unilateral initiatives that give substance to Graduated 
Reciprocation in Tension-reduction must be shown to satisfy 
reasonable requirements of national security, while at the same 
time risking enough of it in small bits to induce reciprocation 
from opponents and thereby reduce world tensions. Impossible, 
you say? We shall see. 
(a) Unilateral initiatives must not reduce our capacity to inflict 
unacceptable nuclear retaliation on an opponent should we be 
attacked. 

I would be the first to agree that nuclear deterrence does not 
provide any real security in the long run, and CRIT is designed 
to create conditions under which nuclear weapons could even- 
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tually be eliminated, But, on the other hand, both the United 
States and the Soviet Union are moving as rapidly as they can 
toward what strategists call “stabilized deterrence,” a situation 
in which both sides have highly invulnerable second-strike (re- 
taliatory) nuclear capabilities, These may consist of “hardened” 
land bases, mobile, nuclear-powered submarines armed with 
Polaris-type missiles, or even some fantastic weapons systems nat 
dreamed of as yet. Given present levels of tension, it is not likely 
that these ultimate weapons will be given wp. This is an un- 
pleasant fact about life in the dawn of the nuclear age, and we 
must deal with it if our policy is to meet the criterion of feasi- 
bility. 

Nuclear retaliatory capacity can serve rational foreign policy 
(1) if # is viewed not only as a deterrent Dut also os @ security 
base from which to take limited risks in the direction of reducing 
tensions, This is a very important point. The capacity to carry 
certain and completely unacceptable nuclear destruction to an 
opponent obviously is a means of deterring him from launching 
an attack—as long as he behaves rationally, But except for first- 
strike possibilities, this hay been the only function given this 
capacity by military and political strategists. The same capacity 
also function as a base for security. Since the enemy knows 
that we can literally wipe him off the face of the map if he at- 
tacks or otherwise tries to take advantage of us (and we know the 
same about his capacity), both sides are able to take limited risks, 
secure in the knowledge that the opponent will be cautious, This 
applies to limited risk in tension-induction (as has been going on 
in Berlin), but it also applies to limited risk in tension-reduction— 
and only the latter offers long-run security, 

Nuclear retaliatory capacity can serve rational foreign policy 
(2) if the retalwtory or second-strike nature of the capacity is 
made explicit. Now it is true that militarily it is difGeult to dis- 
tinguish cleanly between first- and second-strike weapons, The 
missiles on a Polaris submarine could be used for a surprise at- 
— well as ae meee ae other hand, it is also true 

at technological and political, as well as peychological, ste 
can he taken to emphasize the second-strike swale ey as 
emphasize the first-strike possibility. Technologically, anything 
that makes missile sites less vulnerable to attack emphasizes 
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second-strike use, because we are better able to delay and weigh 
decisions without seriously weakening our retaliatory capacity. 
Hence the urge to pre-empt becomes less. Politically, we can 
aceept a moral prohibition against the first use of nuclear weap- 
ons. Some elements of the military establishment resist such 
political inhibition, on the ground that it reduces their freedom 
of choice in responding to aggression, but reducing freedom of 
choice by the military is a necessary ingredient of arms control 
and tension contrel, Psychologically, we ean cease and desist from 
“rocket rattling” as a tactic in the cold war. This tactic does not 
increase the credibility of our retaliatory capacity, since the 
enemy knows full well we will use it if attacked, 

Nuclear retaliatory capacity can serve rational foreign policy 
(3) if the minimum capacity required for effective deterrence is 
mantained and the arms race discontinued. What is the distine- 
tion between an “arms race mentality” and a “deterrence philoso- 
phy"? The arms race mentality takes it for granted that we must 
keep ahead of the opponent in total military power in order to 
be secure; it assumes that if some new weapon can be devised, 
then the enemy (who is always seeking the advantage) will de- 
velop it, and therefore so must we; it also assumes that the credi- 
bility of our deterrence increases directly with the sheer power 
and number of cur weapons. The essence of a deterrence philoss- 
phy is that there is some maximum degree of destruction that the 
opponent can rationally tolerate (and if he is irrational, he is not 

ing to be deterred anyhow); therefore, there must be some 

imited capacity for nuclear retaliation which will be sufficient 
to deter him. The following figure contrasts the “arms race 
mentality” with the “deterrence philosophy.” The deterrence logic 
(curved line) says that to be able to annihilate an opponent once 
deters him almost as much as to be able to annihilate him 10 or 
even 1,000 times over—and we are interested in deterrence, not 
annihilation. 

The approach to disarmament implicit in GRIT is to give up 
nuclear deterrents last. This is a somewhat novel approach and 
quite the opposite of most disarmament proposals, which ask for 
nuclear disarmament first and popguns last. The usual approach 
has emotional appeal because it secks to get rid of the weapons 
we fear most first, but I do mot think it is rational. As long as 
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nationalistic tensions and technical know-how exist, popguns can 
start conflicts that end up in nuclear holocaust. Furthermore, 
since nuclear weapons represent so much destructive capacity in 
such little packages, their existence is harder to inspect and control 
than is the massing and movement of conventional forces and 
weapons. I think that we must retain the minimum nuclear re- 
limited risk-taking, until international tensions have been re- 
duced—reduced to a point where final elimination of the nuclear 
safeguards themselves can be achieved by successfully negotiated 
treaties. 

(b) Unilateral initiatives must not cripple our capacity to meet 
aggression by conventional weapons with paladin 8 graded 
compentional milltary responses. 

One of the main sources of resistance to nuclear disarma 
comes Ghia dhiheg iwksh bells’ thud IF we tatoo teres he 
threat, the Communists would continue to nibble away at the 
Pree World by other means until we were isolated. Actually, it 
is debatable whether our possession of nuclear weapons over a 
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decade or more has done much to help us in the real war against 


Communism around the world, This, of course, is the reason for 


recent emphasis upon strengthening our conventional capabili- 
ties. Unilateral initiatives on our part should not serve to weaken 
such capacity for conventional military operations directly, but 
should create conditions in which the magnitude of such capa- 
bility could be gradually reduced as part of the total policy. 

There are two main ways in which conventional forces and 
armaments can be reduced by GRIT. One is by direct initiative 
—that is, by using small steps in conventional disarmament, dis- 
engagement, or arms control as a means of reducing tensions. To 
the extent that these steps are reciprocated, our capacity to meet 
remaining sources of aggression by appropriately graded conven- 
tional response stays relatively the same—has not been “de- 
graded,” as the military phrase goes. The other is by transfer of 
conventional forces and armaments to an international police 
force under United Nations or similar auspices, This transfer of 
conventional capacity to the United Nations to counter aggres- 
sion can be accomplished either by unilateral initiative (pre- 
sumably, but not necessarily, with reciprocation) or by negoti- 
ated agreements. Both Soviet and United States disarmament 
proposals include phased transfer of conventional weapons to an 
international peace-keeping machinery. 

At this point, no doubt, the Voice of the Dove is asking. “How 
can you say you are trying to reduce international tensions when 
you insist that we retain both our nuclear and our conventional 
armaments?” In the first place, this is not exactly what I have 
been saying; rather, I have argued that we should retain only the 
minimum nuclear capacity required for sufficient deterrence (and 
this only temporarily) and that we should gradually reduce our 
conventional forces by reciprocated initiatives and by transfer to 
the United Nations. In the second place, I would argue that there 
is no simple and direct relation between tensions and armaments; 
it is possible to modify the threat significance of armaments by 
a wide variety of actions that in themselves do not constitute dis- 
armament. Then, in a less tense atmosphere, it should become 
easier to deal with armaments per se. And in the third place, I 
believe it would be disastrous from anyone's point of view— 
pacifist or otherwise—to take initiatives carly in the game that 
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would either openly invite aggression abroad or create extreme 
anxicty at home. We must begin by working within the require- 
ments of the existing siteation, even though we have the aim of 
gradually changing it. This is why we should not reduce our 
conventional forces abruptly and why we should not initiate 
actions that might endanger our “heartland.” [f taken advantage 
of, we might release full-scale nuclear retaliation and thereby 
write “finis” to this chapter of the human book. 

(ec) Unilateral initictives must be graduated in risk according te 
the degree of reciprocation obtained from opponents, 

This is the essential self-regulating characteristic of GRIT. It 
is the characteristic that makes it possible for us to keep within 
tolerable limits of total national security while continuing to 
apply pressure on an opponent to join our march toward peace. 
The size of the step taken at any particular time—the amount of 
security we are risking should reciprocation not be obtained or 
even should our step be taken advantage of—depends upon our 
own evaluation of what the other side has been doing up to that 
point in response to previous initiatives. If the Soviets had shown 
ne signs of reciprocating, or had been offering what seemed to 
be only token reciprocations, we would keep right on moving, 
but with further small-risk initiatives, Tf, on the other hand, they 
had taken some verifiably significant, tension-reducing steps of 
their own, we would be in a position to increase the significance 
of our own next actions. The process can be slowed down or 
speeded up as the conditions of the moment require, but it 
should be kept going. 

Another basis for graduation of action is the stage of the pro- 
gram in each sphere and locus (see the next section). In general, 
earlicr initiatives in each program would be smaller in magnitude 
of risk potential than later initiatives in the same program, For 
ips spntia ements mie Rei China locus we would 

te diplomatic exchanges before we joined in m oving the 
substitution of Red China for Nationalist China on the Security 
Council of the United Nations (assuming Red China had already 
been seated in the General Assembly), Furthermore, the early 
steps in each sphere and locus would be designed to facilitate 
later steps im the sume program. This indicates the intimate rela- 
tion between maintaining security and inducing reciprocation, 
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In a sense, the relative risk potential of our initiatives in any 
program would remain roughly constant; this is because clear 
reciprocation by an opponent of an earlier step makes it possible 
for us to take a larger step with no greater real risk than another 
small step would have meant before. 
(d) Unilateral initiatives moust be diversified in nature, both as 
fo sphere of action and as to geographical locus of application. 
By “sphere of action” here is meant the substance of the initia- 
tive—whether cultural, scientific, economic, political, legal, dis- 
armament, military, or so on. The range of opportunities here is 
as broad as all the ways in which actions by one country can 
have impact on the interest and well-being of another. It is 
clearly not limited to disarmament or military moves. The only 
thing that binds the diversified initiatives in GRIT together is 
their explicit intent to reduce and control tensions on our part— 
and, hopefully, their tension-reducing impact upon others, Shar- 
ing information about health and providing medical aid when 
it is urgently needed can have just as much psychological impact 
upon international tensions as actual reduction in armaments. 
By “geographical locus” is meant the nation or nations pri- 
marily affected by our initiatives and involved in the reciprocat- 
ing process. The locus of action may be, and often will be, 
nations we perceive as opponents (Russia, Communist China, 
the entire Communist bloc, Cuba), but it may also be a neutral 
nation (India, Yugoslavia, the Congo, Finland), or it may be 
within our own bloc (West Germany, the Common Market, 
Latin America, Japan). OF course, certain initiatives may be 
aimed at, and invite reciprocation from, all nations. Asa kind of 
international behavior, GRIT can be applied to reducing and 
controlling tensions between “friendly” countries as well as “un- 
friendly” (that is, within blocs as well as between them), it can 
be applied to economic conflicts as well as political, and it can 
be applied to small-scale problems as well as large-scale. As a 
matter of fact, I am told that Graduated Reciprocation in 
Tension-reduction is commonly used in an informal way to ease 
the path to successful labor-management negotiations, particu- 
larly when tensions are so high that representatives cannot even 
sit together at the table. And when you think about it, there 
would be very few successful marriages if husbands and wives 
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did not practice GRIT as a means of resolving family conflicts! 

One purpose in diversifying our unilateral initiatives is to give 
us maximum flexibility of approgch. When graded programs of 
actions have been prepared for many different spheres and loci, 
we have available a large supply of possible initiatives from 
which to choose. If some particular geographical locus becomes 
a crisis area (like Berlin, Laos, or the Congo}, and we feel it is 
necessary to remain firm and unyielding at this point, we still are 
able to keep moving elsewhere across the board with our de- 
termined policy of tension-reduction and control—by selecting 
and executing actions “on schedule” in other loci. If conditions 
of the moment make it unwise to make further moves in one 
sphere (for example, in disarmament), we can still keep moving, 
still keep applying the pressure toward reciprocation, in other 
spheres. This is the kind of flexibility we must have and use if 
we are to shift the arms race into reverse. 

Another purpose of diversity in our unilateral initiatives is to 
make it possible to keep the policy moving without weakening 
ourselves progressively in anty one sphere or locus. This applies 
particularly to the critical military and disarmament spheres. If 
the only way we were able to keep Up pressure were to conmhnuec 
taking steps in disarmament or in disengagement—and no re- 
ciprocation had been fortheoming from the opponent—even 
though the individual steps were small, their security risk po- 
tentials would cumulate and we would soon find ourselves in a 
dangerous situation. Similarly with respect to the locus of appli- 
cation, if all of our moves had to be confined to Berlin and 
Central Europe, we might soon find ourselves in a very unhal- 
anced situation with respect to what was happening in the rest 
af the world. The availability of possible actions in many differ- 
ent spheres and loci, these actions varying over the spectrum of 
risk potential, gives us the capacity to maintain balance on a 
worldwide scale while we pursue the basic policy of GRIT. 
(e) Prior te announcement, unilateral initiatives must be unpre- 
dictable by an opponent az to their sphere, locus, and time of 

If an opponent knows ahead of time where we are planning to 
act and what we are planning to do, he is in a better position to 
counter our intention by some action of his own, confuse our 
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rategy, and generally weaken the effectiveness of our policy. 
He may try by propaganda means to distort our intent and in- 
fluence the interpretation of our action when it comes, Knowing 
what we plan to do, he may actually try to usurp ofr encroach in 
that area so as to transform what would have been a tension- 
reducing initiative on our part into a tension-increasing bit of 
aggression on his part. Of course, such “taking advantage of us” 
would be much more likely in the early stages of GRIT, when 
distrust and suspicion are high, than in later stages. In order to 
minimize the likelihood of encroachment, as well as to influence 
world interpretation and opinion should it happen, our announce- 
ments of initiatives should include explicit warnings that we will 
firmly resist any attempt to take advantage of our intention prior 
to its execution. In any case, I submit that psychologically an 
opponent is much less likely to encroach aggressively in an area 
after public announcement of our intent than prior to such an- 
nouncement, and if he does, he is certainly less likely to gain 
the support of world public opinion. 

However, if encroachments do occur despite our prior an- 
nouncements of intent and warnings—perhaps to probe the pos- 
sibility that we are “going soft"—then they must be resisted just 
as firmly as if this policy were not in operation. Yet this resistance 
should be explicitly pinpointed to the area of encroachment, de- 
signed to restore the status quo there, and not used as an excuse 
to reverse our policy and risk escalation from limited to general 
war. Meanwhile, our program of tension-reducing moves should 
be continued flexibly across the board in other areas. This is 
clearly a different approach to international relations than the 
traditional, monolithic reaction of a nation to tension-increasing 
events, but it is a necessary approach if we are to survive in a 
nuclear age. 

It might be a good thing if attempted encroachments did 
oecur early in the execution of this policy. Why? Because we are 
involved in the learning of a new kind of international behavior, 
and in learning it is useful to have occasional negative trials in 
which the wrong behavior can be punished. Something im- 
portant would be learned by both sides: the opponent would 
learn that GRIT does not mean “surrender” and the Neanderthal- 
minded on our own side would learn that it does not mean 
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“appeasement.” Under conditions of nuclear deterrence, we can 
be sure that any encroachments would be tentative and probing 
in nature, not all-out attacks. Being such, they would provide 
opportunities: for mutual learning rather than invitations to 
mutual suicide—if they were handled with firmness and. self- 
restraint. 

INDUCING RECIFROCATION 

Is it possible to maintain adequate national security and at 
the same time behave in such a way internationally as to in- 
duce our opponents t join in a steady march toward peace? Can 
we retain a neckear capability sufficient to deter, maintain con- 
ventional forces sufficient to meet localized aggression with 
graded response, resist possible encroachments on our good in- 
tention: with pinpointed force—and still expect our opponents to 
reciprocate? Part of the answer, as we have seen, lies In intelli- 
gent arms management, like adopting a deterrence philosophy 
rather than an arms race mentality and making the retaliatory 
nature of our nuclear force explicit; part of it lies in the gradual 
transfer of conventional forces to an international authority like 
the United Nations; part of it lies in the graduation and diversifi- 
cation of the tension-reducing steps. But the major factor deter- 
mining the success or failure of GRIT will be the sophistication 
with which we utilize what we know about human nature in the 
execution of the policy. Here is the point where all that the 
behavioral and social sciences can tell us must be brought to 
bear—and being comparatively youthful sciences, it is mot as 
much as we would like. 

(f) Unilateral initiatives must represent a sincere intent to reduce 
and control international tensions. 

Is it not perfectly obvious that this would be their intent? 
Not at all. Certainly, in the beginning, our opponents would not 
perceive this as the bona fide intent; it is not consistent with the 
image of us their psycho-logic requires. It is also certain that many 
on our own side, equally convinced of the validity of their own 
prycho-logic, would see no hope whatsoever for inducing honest 
reciprocation from our opponents and therefore would view our 
initiatives merely as ploys in the cold war. The great danger is 
that GRIT would become the handmaiden of traditional inter- 
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national power politics, would be used merely as a propaganda 
tactic to influence world opinion in our favor. We want to in- 
fluence world opinion in our favor and ultimately win the real 
war with Communism as a way of life, but we want to do it by 
achieving a reasonably peaceful world in which the danger of 
nuclear war is eliminated, 

The main point is that we cannot achieve our goals with a 
patchwork, opportunistic policy in which tradition dominates and 
new elements are applied only occasionally like actors’ paint. We 
have to rethink completely our policy position in the new world 
that the nuclear age has given us, decide what our long-run ob- 
jectives are and where our long-term security lies, and then be- 
have accordingly and consistently. If we do not—if we are really 
not sincere—then this will soon become a t to both allies 
and enemies alike; our unilateral initiatives will be reacted to on 
these terms, and nothing will be accomplished but an intensifica- 
tion of the cold war. Furthermore, when we finally discover that 
traditional policies will not and can not work in the nuclear age, 
we may find that this alternative is no longer available to us— 
we will have “cried wolf” once too often. 

If GRIT is to succeed, it must be entered into completely and 
sincerely, and thereby disentangled from the cold war. If, despite 
our best and prolonged efforts, reciprocation is not obtained, and 
therefore the policy fails, the nature of GHIT is such that we will 
still retain adequate national security and will be very little 
worse off than we are now. At least we will have given our 
opponent every reasonable opportunity to demonstrate the sin- 
eerity of his desire to escape from the dangerous situation we are 
both in and together secure a more peaceful world. 


(2) Unilateral initiatives must be announced publicly at some 
reasonable interval prior to their execution and identified as part 
of a deliberate policy of reducing and controlling tensions. 
Announcement prior to execution is suggested for several 
reasons. For one thing, the interval between announcement of a 
particular action and its completed execution is a period during 
which pressures toward reci n can be expected to grow, 
both internally and externally. For another thing, the same period 
vides time for the opponent to evaluate the significance of our 
action, to weigh carefully the advantages in reciprocating or mot 
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reciprocate, and to consider various possible reciprocations 
and how they should be expressed. Third, announcement in ad- 
vance of execution would tend to prevent the unstabilizing effect 
that unexpected, surprise moves might have. True, one might 
argue that surprising the opponent with sudden, crgligtcrsile 
events might keep him off base and give us the advantage—but 
advantage in what sense? Is it to our advantage to keep an op- 
ponent who has tuelear weapons in his hands off balance and 
on edge? Finally, and perhaps most important, prior announce- 
ment permits us to influence the opponent's interpretation of our 
actions when they come. Actions, like words (only less so), are 
potentially ambiguous and open to various interpretations; by 
prior announcement and at hodtion we help to reduce the range 
of interpretation and emphasize that which we intend. 

Of course the time intervals introduced between announce- 
ments and executions will vary with the nature of the initiatives. 
Some actions could be executed soon after announcement of in- 
tent—for example, the elimination of trade barriers with Red 
China. Other actions would require longer intervals—for ex- 
ample, the dismantling of an overseas military base. In general, 
announcement-execution intervals should be so planned as to 
(1) provide us time to execute the complete action and (2) be 
just sufficient for rational consideration by the opponent and for 
his preparation of reciprocation, However, the announcement of 
each intention should include explicit statement of the proposed 
date of execution (or completion); otherwise, both announce- 
ments and executions lose much of their force. 
and controlling world tensions also serves to clarify and direct 
the opponent's interpretation of our moves. But it does more than 
this. It serves to tie the diverse steps in many spheres and dif- 
ferent loci together in the opponent's mind, thereby augmenting 
their cumulative pressure on him toward reciprocation and to- 
ward accepting the genuineness of our intent. This repeated 
identification of cach initiative with the policy as a whole has 
the same communication efect as the repetition of a product 
hame in advertising; in this case we are trying to convince the 
“buyer” that we are honest in our intent to reduce tensions, and 
that every action we take stands as evidence for this honesty. 
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Public announcement of our intentions is recommended as a 
means of enlisting the pressures of world opinion toward recipro- 
cation. Since both the Communists and the West see themselves 
as competing for the good will of uncommitted nations around 
the world, pressures from neutrals for both sides to join in the 
march toward peace could become very signilicant—particularly 
as GRIT is continued. In effect, we would be saying to the Rus- 
sians, “You have been talking long and loud about general and 
complete disarmament. You say you sincerely desire peaceful 
coexistence. All right. We are offering you a chance to take small, 
but steady and consistent, steps toward that goal along with us. 
The whole world is watching us—shall we mover” Furthermore, 
many of our actions would invite reciprocation from multiple 
nations or even all nations, and public announcement provides a 
common framework for all. And last, but not least, we would be 
offering the world as a whole a new model for international be- 
havior in the nuclear age. 

(h) In their announcement, unilateral initiatives should include 
explicit invitation to reciprocation in some form. 

In the recent history of Russo-American relations there have 
been a number of unilateral gestures made by both sides, but 
they have been largely abortive. Why? In part this has been be- 
cause they were not elements in a consistent policy and therefore 
were never disentangled from the cold war. But in part it was 
also because a total psychological framework, including explicit 
invitation to reciprocation, was never applied, It was further be- 
cause these isolated actions were, in truth, not intended to be 
tension-reducing—they were taken primarily for other reasons. 

In traveling about this country and some foreign countries, I 
have often talked about GRIT. Someone invariably says that we 
have made unilateral gestures but They have failed to recipro- 
cate, so how can we expect the policy to work now? An American 
will say, “Why, right after World War IT the United States made 
the greatest unilateral reduction of armed forces in history—but 
the Russians didn’t reciprocate.” But what is not mentioned is the 
fact that there were strong internal pressures to “get our boys 
back home” and at the same time we were busily and exclusively 
producing nuclear weapons. Once a member of the Russian Em- 
bassy was in my audience. At the conclusion of the talk some- 
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one asked him what he thought about GRIT. “Why,” be said, 


“that is just what we have been doing all the time!” T think that 


if the reader looks over the criteria | have been discussing in this 
and the preceding section, he will agree that neither side has 
actually adopted GRIT as a serious and consistent policy. 

Initiation and reciprocation need net be the same in kind or 
even equal in quantity. It is the fact thet reciprocation in some 
form, tension-reducing in intent, is expected that must be made 
explicit. It may he the same or different in kind, depending on 
the nature of our initiative, We could request that our diplo- 
matic recognition of Communist China be reciprocated in kind; 
but our demaclearizing of a military base in the Pacific could 
not be reciprocated in kind by the Chinese—not right now, at 
least. Reciprocation need not be objectively balanced in quantity, 
We might expect our reduction of military personnel in West 
Berlin to be matched by an equal reduction of Russian military 
personnel in East Berlin; but we should not expect the closed 
Russian society to match our own open society in the absolute 
amount of inspection allowed. In other words, the burden of the 
same rule may be quite different in two different countries. 

It is the tension-reducing impact of initiation and reciproca- 
tion that must be roughly equated. Therefore, in a sense, it is the 
spirit of GRIT which must be accepted and shared. However, 
“spirit” is a difficult thing for political strategists to cope with, 
and we shall want to inquire more closely into this problem of 
evaluating the significance of reciprocations in a later section on 
strategy and tactics. Tt should also be noted that in some cases 
reciprocation might be left open-ended, with selection of ap- 
propriate respons: entirely up to the opponent. Explicit invita- 
tion to reciprocation—whether specific or open-ended—serves 
several purposes. Tt encourages the opponent to consider actively 
tension-reducing alternatives. It assures him that we will cor- 
rectly interpret his ensuing action, or at least be favorably dis- 
posed toward a nonaggressive interpretation. It indicates that 
we believe his motives to be parallel to ours, if not identical. 

(i) Unilateral initiatives that have been announced must be exe- 
cuted on schedule regardless of prior commitment by the oppo- 
nent to reciprocate, 

This is the characteristic that distinguishes GRIT most clearly 
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From traditional bargaining and negotiating procedures, We have 
already seen how biased perceptions of what is equable, self-ful- 
filling prophecies, and plain ordinary distrust—to say nothing of 
a number of bulky Sacred Cows—bedevil attempts at negotiating 
significant agreements under conditions of high tension. Since it 
is the nature of negotiated agreements and treaties that both 
sides must commit themselves before cither can act, this means 
that our freedom of action is greatly restricted, as is the Copp 
nents; both are hamstrung by the requirement of prior commit: 
ment. 

GHIT breaks the chains of prior commitment, allowing both 
sides increased freedom of initiative, via unilateral action, but 
it substitutes a kind of post-commifment, The occurrence of pe 
ciprocation is the post-commitment. It is a kind of implicit, non- 
negotiated agreement that permits the process to keep going, If 
no reciprocation is forthcoming, or if reciprocations continue to 
be merely token in nature, then the process slows down, may 
have to come to a halt, or even reverse. 

It is crucial, however, that actions which have been announced 
be carried out on schedule, regardless of the opponent's expressed 
intent to reciprocate, regardless of his propaganda moves, and 
regardless of tension-increasing events elsewhere. Our firm execu: 
tion of a previously announced act, clespite the opponents threats 
and cries of “cold war propaganda,” represents a direct contra- 
diction of his expectation about what Capitalist warmongers will 
do and is therefore a significant learning experience for him. 
Every time we execute a previously announced action which the 
opponent has denounced as propaganda, his seli-made prophecy 
is not being fulfilled. On the other hand, if for any reason we fail 
to do what we promised, and on the date set, then the credibility 
of GRIT goes down, both in the eves of the opponent and in the 
eyes of the rest of the world. The way to regulate the policy is 
to reduce the significance of our initiatives, or even stop offering 
them for a while altogether—not welsh on our previous commit- 
ments. 

(j) Unilateral initiatives must be continued over a considerable 
period, regardless of immediate reciprocation or events of a ten- 
sion-increasing nature elscuhere. 

It is essential that we do not stake everything on a single dra- 
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matic gesture, and then give up the policy if the enemy fails to 
cooperate or if a erisis develops during the interval, It may be 
important to begin with a fairly dramatic initiative, but even this 
should be worked into a continuing matrix of other actions. In 
an earlier section | emphasized the importance of having avail- 
able a supply of potential actions, graduated in the degree of 
risk entailed and diversified over various spheres and loci of ap- 
plication. It is this supply of available tension-reducing initia- 
tives, which can be announced and = in patterns of over- 
lapp les, that gives GRIT its curnulative power. 

fom ete bene = eee in which such a strategy would 
necessarily begin, it is almost certain that our early initiatives 
would be met with the soornful statement that “it is nothing but 
a cold war trick!” The fact that our early initiatives would also 
of necessity he small steps of minor military significance would 
further contribute to this interpretation. But the genuineness of 
our intent becomes more and more difficult to deny and rational- 
ize as action follows announced action with the steady impact of 
a hammered nail. Not only is the opponent's self-fulfilling proph- 
ecy being repeatedly denied, but his bogey man conception of us 
(his enemy) is being consistently confounded; the machinations 
of his psycho-logic (ordinarily reinforced by our threatening ges- 
tures) must become more and more complex and ludicrous until 
they fall of their own weight. This, again, is a forced learning 
process that we should be able to induce unilaterally by applying 
GRIT, 

Another reason for planning and applying series of graded in- 
itiatives is that we can confidently expect the pressure on the 
opponent to cumulate over such a sequence of actions. Like a 
snowball gathering weight and momentum as it rolls downhill, a 
series of diverse and individually minor initiatives, linked ex- 
plicitly to a common policy, will gather significance and impact 
as action follows announced action. The pressure on the opponent 
to reciprocate will become more and more difficult to resist. 
(k) Unilateral initiatives must, wherever possible, take adoantage 
of mutual self-interests, mutual seff-restraints, and opportunities 
jor cooperative enterprise. 

It sounds like a truism to say that reciprocation from an op- 
ponent is most likely to be obtained when the action in question 
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is clearly in his own self-interest. It alsa seems rather obvious 
that resistance at home will be minimal when the initiative in 
question is also clearly in our own self-interest. These things are 
obvious, but the problem is to find actions that simultanesusly 
satisfy the self-interest of both sides. Actually, there are a great 
many potential moves which have this property. There are ac- 
tions which are more matters of human welfare than matters of 
national security—exchanges of scientific, medical, and cultural 
information, for example. There are reciprocations that are nor- 
mal between friendly nations, but not between unfriendly na- 
tions—like diplomatic exchanges and the elimination of discrimi- 
native trade barriers. There are also some areas where we know 
the Soviets are eager to move positively and which are not to our 
disadvantage in the long run—for example, their cagerness to 
neutralize Germany and their need to expand their production of 
consumer goods. There are many such areas of common interest 
that can be discovered once we look for them. 

The real problem is not the unavailability of actions that meet 
the criterion of mutual self-interest, but rather the psychological 
block against seeing them that way. The operation of psycho- 
logic on both sides makes it difficult for us to see anything that 
is good for Tues as being anything other than bad for ourselves. 
This is the familiar “if they are for it, we must be against it” 
mechanism. We have seen this ting in our attempts to ne- 
gotiate the Berlin problem and even in reactions to more general 
disarmament proposals. Neanderthal thinkers on our side im- 
mediately distrust any offer or suggestion that comes from Khru- 
shchev, on the ground that anything He proposes must automati- 
cally be to our disadvantage—and, no doubt, the Russians view 
ae offer on our part as designed to further our interests as against 
theirs. 

The same source of resistance hampers the search for initiatives 
reciprocation pairs in areas where mutual self-restraints are al- 
ready imposed. Once one starts looking, he finds many instances 
of both mutual and unilateral self-restraint which could serve as 
the foundations of initiatives on our part. For example, there is 
no formal rule about it, but both the United States and the U.5.5.R. 
have refrained from aiming their missiles in even the general 
direction of the other side while testing them. The Soviets have 
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heartland, and now we are also refraining (om the basis of a re- 


science and medicine that have been proposed—an 
Health Year, for example, or Atoms for Peace, But the possibili- 
ties for cooperative enterprise are not limited to science. By uni- 
lateral initiative and reciprocation we might be able to engage 
the Soviets in cooperatively raising the standards of living in 
“have-not” countries, in alleviating famine in China, and in de- 
veloping international universities. 

Selecting initiatives which meet the criteria of mutual selt-inter- 
est, mutual self-restraint, or mutual cooperation, and which there- 
fore are most likely to be reciprocated, is particularly important 
in the early phases of GRIT. Again this comes down to the fact 
that this is a kind of international communicating and learning 
process, To get such a policy under way, we need to take actions 
which have the greatest likelihood of being correctly interpretec 
And since in the early trials of learning it is important to have the 

ies of reinforcement as high as possible, we need to 
invite reciprocations that are most likely to be given, so that these 
correct responses can be rewarded, But to do these things, Homo 
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Sapiens must avoid the mental trap of assuming that what is 
good for tHeM is necessarily bad for vs. 
(I) Unilateral initiatives must be as unam 
tible to verification as possible, 

_ Although it is true that even overt actions are liable to am- 
biguity and misinterpretation, nevertheless actions do speak 
louder than words, and this is one of the advantages that GRIT 
has over ordinary negotiations. However, by the same token, this 
means that the more our initiatives take the form of overt deeds 
rather than mere promises, the greater will be their perceived 
Genuineness. Positive sanctions (“We will give financial support 
to the UN if you do”) are really a form of negotiation, and they 
have the same requirement of prior commitment by both sides. 
Negative sanctions (“We will not be the first to use nuclear weap 
ons, we will not engage in spy flights over your territory,” ete.) 
have no visible execution or test until their failure: witness the 
fact that the unilaterally imposed test bans did relatively little to 
reduce tensions, but a great deal to increase tensions when they 
were broken. This does not mean that verbal sanctions are of no 
value, but rather that they lack the impact of overt deeds and are 

Our unilateral initiatives should also be unambiguous with 
respect to their tension-reducing intent, If the opponent clearly 
perceives his own external threat as being reduced by our initiat- 
ing action, he in turn acquires increased degrees of freedom for 
action, Or, to put it another way, actions on our part which in- 
crease the opponent's sense of security simultaneously increase 
the degree of risk which he can take. This means that while our 
initiatives should not be advantageous to the opponent in terms 
of military aggression on his part, they must not be unequally 
disadvantageous to him militarily if he reciprocates. On the other 
hand, actions which are disadvantageous to ourselves, in the sense 
of military aggression on our part, do have impressive genuine- 

Finally, there is the matter of verification. The clearer the ar- 

ticulation and verifiability of our own unilateral actions, the less 
easily can the opponent misinterpret them (either deliberately or 
inadvertently) and therefore the greater the pressure on him to 


bignous and ax suscep- 
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reciprocate. And, of course, the same shoe fits the other's foot: 
the clearer and more verifiable his reciprocations the more we are 
encouraged to continue the program. Therefore we should invite 
unambiguous and verifiable reciprocations wherever possible. The 
deactivation of a specific overseas base, with invited public ob- 
servation, is more readily verifiable than an announced shift in 
the defense budget away from “soft” manned bombers and toward 
“hard” second-strike missiles. Inviting the opponent to eliminate 
certain tariff barriers on our goods is more immediately verifiable 
elaborate insp arrangements, that is. And, on the matter of 
inspection, it should be noted that GRIT would make it possible 
to introduce reciprocal inspection in small, manageable, and there- 
fore perhaps palatable packages. Wherever possible, we should 
invite both United Nations and opponent inspection of our actions 
on a unilateral basis, keeping in mind that what little we lose in 
the way of secrecy may be more than made up by a reduced nocd 
for secrecy, and we should invite the opponent to reciprocate in 
kind. This is an Ideal form of verification. 
STRATEGY AND TACTICS 

Tt must be obvious by now that mounting such a “peace offen- 

” as this would require extraordinary sensitivity y, determina- 
ad and restraint from leadership on all sides, GRIT would also 


policy in its entirety—certainly not a college professor sitting in 
Be Reary bevear Woh or sathour the ald of Gre pine Ont in 


ing of GRIT, along with key people in the Departments of De- 
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fense and State, but execution of this policy would involve all 
aspects of government, both administrative and legislative. This 
is because, as we have soon, GRIT would include much more than 
just military or disarmament steps; it would also include moves in 
diplomatic, economic, cultural, scientific, and other spheres, and 
thus involve most governmental agencies and the support of Con- 
gress. Needless to say, all of these diverse, yet integrated, activi- 
ties would necessarily have their focus in the White House, 

However, undaunted and with pipe firmly clamped in jaw, the 

college professor charges into the problem of strategy and tactics, 
hoping by his foolhardy gesture to enliven the interest of more 
competent men, 

Planning Ahead 

Americans have a way of reacting with great shock and sur- 
prise to world events, particularly those of an undesirable nature. 
The mass media, perhaps to enhance the sensational value of 
news, have a way of treating such events as if they had come 
“right out of the blue.” But all events have their antecedents: they 
east their shadows before them. Within any particular sphere and 
locus—for example, political events in Laos—it is possible to lay 
out in advance what the most probable alternative futures are. 
Then, keeping these alternatives in mind, it is possible to evalu- 
ate events today as they point toward one future rather than an- 
other, and then events tomorrow as they point even more strongly, 
or perhaps less strongly, toward that one of many futures. In this 
way we can not only anticipate more accurately what is going to 
happen, we can also be busily adapting our strategy for handling 
it. There is no need to be entirely shocked and surprised, and 
there is no need to be caught flatfooted. 

It is largely because events are allowed to creep up on us un- 
awares that we blow them into crises, Certainly there were ample 
forewarnings of what was likely to happen in Berlin. Had we 
been already under way with our interpretations and adaptive 
reactions, it might have been kept a “Berlin situation” rather than 
becoming a “Berlin crisis.” Rather than becoming almost hypnoti- 
eally fixated on this issue and dedicated to inflexible “matters of 
pee even before we had carefully evaluated it, we might 

ve already been moving to solve it. 

Let us look inside the rat laboratory for a moment. We place our 
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urry test tubes in a situation where a buzzer is always followed 
raid unavoidable, and rather unpleasant, shock to the footpads. 
For one group of animals there is some specific response they can 
make which will promptly turn off the shock as soon as it comes 
on; for the other group no “turn-it-off” response is provided, oo 
though the duration of shock is kept the same, What happens: 


‘The rats that can “control” the unpleasant event soon lose their 


fear of it: the rats that cannot are in a constant state of ansdety. 
In the same way, if we provide ourselves with ways af ‘control 
ling” (being prepared to handle) coming events, we will lose much 
of our hypnotic anxiety about them. # | | 

As it is, American Man, exposed to a flood of information that 
is sometimes conilicting and often sensational, tightens up all 
over and then loosens a bit and then tightens wp all over again, 
as the waves of repeated crises pound through his media. During 
the periods of crisis, he becomes rigidly traditional in policy, 
adopting the familiar posture of threat and defiance. Those who 
are striving to inject fresh policy approaches often get the feeling 
that they are caught in the old childhood game of Red Light: if, 
while moving ahead, you get caught by a crisis, you must take 
three Giant Steps backward! People in the policy-planning agen- 
cies of government often complain that their best brains are kept 
so busy trying to handle the crises of the moment that they have 
no time left over to plan. This is a poor way nein bees 3p 

policy-planning agency, at least some of the best brains 
ect be Leelatedk from crises and devoted to forecasting and 
preparing for future developments. 

Pipe true that in times of crisis policy-makers are emotion- 
ally less capable of considering unconventional approaches, to 
say nothing of supporting research and development on them. 
So it happens that, in the periods of relative calm when policy- 
makers are ready at least to consider the feasibility of some new 
alternative, there is nothing available in carefully prepared and 
evaluated form. Regardless of the tides of world crises, we need 
to make a continuing investment in planning; we need to set 
aside some of our best brains for policy research and evaluation— 
just as major industries put men aside in well-equipped labora- 
tions, We need to play peace games just as seriously as we play 


war games. 
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_raduated Keciprocation in Tension-reduction is not a collec: 

tion of isolated acts, to be tried on like the bonnets hia lay 
wardrobe as the occasion permits. Rather, it is an over-all policy, 
and as such it demands a complete analysis and reorientation of 
thinking about international relations. If our positions on ques- 
tions like Algeria and Goa and our tactics in places like Berlin 
and Laos are to be anything other than opportunistic, then we 
must have an explicitly thought-out policy framework within 
which positions and tactics on specific issues like these can be 
consistently decided, 

It would seem, therefore, that the first slep would be the estab- 
lishment of what might be called a Strategy Planning Board. 
This board should include some of the best brains from the Penta- 
fon and the State Department, some of the best from the physical, 
behavioral, and social sciences, and some fram industry; it should 
be organized within the Arms Control and Disarmament Agency 
and have broad laison with the White House. The general pur- 
poses of this board would be (1) to organize and direct high- 
priority studies on the strategy of GRIT and on the tactics to be 
employed in executing it, (2) to evaluate the feasibility of GRIT 
in terms of the results of these studies, and (3) to apply the stra- 
tegic and tactical criteria developed in this research to the formu- 
lation of programs of initiatives in specific areas. 

The primary problem of strategy is the sctting up and evalua- 
tion of criteria for selecting and ordering specific initiatives, Some 
of the criteria I suggested in the last section for maintaining ma- 
tional security while at the same time ind ucing reciprocation from 
an opponent could provide a beginning, Thus I would propose 
as Minimum criteria for strategy in GRIT that our initiatives (a) 
do not reduce our capacity for unacceptable nuclear retaliation 
in case of attack, (b) do not cripple our capacity to meet limited 
aggression within various areas of application, (c) be graduated 
in risk potential according to reciprocations obtained, (d) he di- 
versified over various spheres and loci, (ec) be sincerely and ex- 
plicitly designed to reduce tensions, and (f) be executed on 

schedule regardless of prior commitment by the opponent to re- 
ciprocate and regardless of crises, This is only a minimal set, and 
these are obviously open to critical discussion, 

But behind the evaluation of these and other criteria must lie 
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a great deal of research. One important direction of research 
would be into psychological assumptions underlying GRIT. What 
is the relation between national tension level and both rationality 
and dexihility in decision-making by leadership? What are con- 
temporary American and Soviet perceptions and motivations with 
respect to each other, and how can GRIT be expected to macify 
these things? What are the major sources of tension in Soviet- 
American. Sino-American, Simo-Soviet, ete, relations? Is it pos- 
sible to transfer the principles of individual behavior to the level 
of elite groups ard nations at all, and if so, with what modifica- 
tions? 

Another important direction of research would be into the 
context of unilateral initictives and how this context must influ- 
ence choice. What are the comparative advantages of unilateral 
initiative vs. bilateral agreement under different levels of tension, 
in different spheres of action, in different loci (nations)? What 
can history tell us about the contexts within which unilateral in- 
itiatives have been successful? (History is generally written around 
the dramas of major military conflicts, but one suspects that along 
its byways he would discover many instances where GRIT has 
avoided armed conflict.) What are the real similarities and differ- 
ences between the United States and the U.5.5.B. in ideology, in 
the interpretation of historical events, and in the decision-making 
structure, and bow are these things likely to influence the inter- 
pretation of GRIT? What are likely to be the internal sourees of 
support and resistance to such a tension-reducing policy—in this 
country, in allied countries, in cnemy countries? How do internal 
and external pressures interact in the final formulation of policy 
decisions—in this country, in allied countries, in enemy countries? 

Much of this research is scholarly, historical, and critical, but 
much of it also could be more quantitative and experimental in 
nature, There are now available, for example, techniques for sim- 
ulating international relations in controllable laboratory settings, 
techniques for trying out many interpersonal and intergroup con- 
flict and bargaining problems in game situations, and techniques 
for programming complex situations onto computers. Some of the 
research here is already available—in universities, in special re- 
search centers, and in government agencies—but it needs to be 
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integrated, systematized, and brought to bear on the q | 
the FeasibilieofGHir AES cleat Wht 

Particularly important for both planning and executing pro 
grams of unilateral initiatives is the setting up of indexes fake 
cal variables—risk potential, security potential, reciprocation po- 
tential, verifiability, tension level, and psychological impact, for 
example. In establishing such indexes we must first agree on what 
the variables really are; what, for example, does “tension level” 
mean when applied to a nation rather than an individual? Then 
we must decide on the best indicators or measures of these things; 
how might one estimate the probable risk to our security in ac- 
tions 4, Y, and 2 in some standard way? And, ideally, these in- 
dexes should be objective rather than subjective, even quantita- 
tive where possible, 

If sequences of initiatives are to be designed for different 
spheres and loci, we need to be able to grade the risk potentials 
of actions both within and between different areas of action. 
Should the action not be reciprocated, does denuclearizing West 
Germany involve greater or lesser risk to our security than de- 
activating a “soft” base in Turkey? How much security is being 
risked when we make public our scientific information on man- 
in-space, compared, say, with eliminating trade barriers with Red 
China? In developing an index of risk potential we must be careful 
not to fall into the trap of possibilistic decision-making—that is, 
grading initiatives in terms of what could happen rather than 
in terms of what most probably would happen. 

In order to evaluate the significance of an opponent's recipro- 
cations, we need to develop some way of indexing the security 
potential for us in his moves. While our own initiatives may mean 
some security risk, reciprocations by an opponent should mean 
some security gain, and therefore the index here would probably 
be the inverse of the one above and involve the same general 
considerations. How much do we gain by way of national security 
if the Russians join us in providing technicians for the Congo? 
If they cut their armed forces in East Germany in half? If they 
reduce travel restrictions on our tourists? In making these estima- 
tions objectively we must avoid the trap of psycho-logic—depre- 
clating the significance of their moves just because they are THEY. 
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In this connection, training in “role-playing” could be most useful 
‘To plan our own initiatives in such a way as to maximize the 
likelihood of opponent response we need to develop some index 
of reciprocation potential. What kinds of actions on our part are 
mast likely to be reciprocated in kind? What types of invited 
reciprocations, whether the same in kind or quantity or not, are 
most likely to be accepted? To make such predictions with any 
degree of accuracy would demand a great deal of understanding 
of the present needs and motives of our opponents, as well as 
insightful historical studies of their past behaviors. And here, 
certainly, we would Jearn much in the process of applying CRIT 
—through deliberate trial and error in the early phases. 
Related to the reciprocation potential of our initiatives, but also 
concerned with our evaluation of their reciprocating moves, is 
the index of verifiahility, Some acts, as we have seen, have abso- 
lute zero verifiability—for example, a negative sanction that we 
will not do something unless they do it first, Other acts have 
immediate and wncontestable verifiability—reduction of trade 
barriers, shipments of food supplies, and moving the seating of 
Red China in the United Nations, for example. Most acts will 
range somewhere between these extremes, Some require inspec- 
tion by an opponent (or a neutral United Nations) team, such as 
deactivation of bases or disengagement in Central Europe; others 
can only be verified indirectly, as when we say we are shifting 
our arms balance; and yet others are necessarily ambiguous -did. 
we really release all we know scientifically about man-in-space 
and did the Russians really tell all in reciprocating? Having some 
index of verifiability encourages us to maximize this variable in 
designing our own initiatives; at the same time, it provides us 
with a means of gauging the significance of enemy reciprocations. 
Unlike the indexes we have been considering so far, which 
have been concerned with initiating and reciprocating actions 
themselves, an index of tension leeel would try to gauge the suc- 
cess or failure of GRIT. The strategy as a whole is designed to 
reduce tensions, both at home and abroad, What is the tension 
level in Nation X at present? How is this level affected by our 
announcement of a certain initiative? Is tension bevel in Nation X 
reduced more by our announcement, our execution, ar by its own 
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reciprocation? ([ would predict some tension increase UPON our 
announcement, particularly early in the game, some tension de- 
crease with our execution, and the most tension decrease accom- 
panying their own reciprocation.) What about tension levels in 
our own country, as the initiator of the policy? Will our tensions 
increase as action follows announced action without obvious re- 
ciprocation? Undoubtedly, Will tensions decrease abruptly when 
verifiable reciprocation from the opponent does occur? Undoubt- 


But guesswork is not enough; we need to devise sensitive in- 
dexes of tension levels in nations. There are mmuaanny possibilities 
here. National tension increase is typically accompanied by pres- 
sures toward solidarity (“close ranks"), by inflexibility in public 
posture (“we must stand firm”), by fixation on certain issues 
("Berlin is the key”), by emotional stereotyping (“Capitalist war- 
mongers,” “Communist slavery”), and by all the dynamics of 
psycho-logic (“we are all things noble; they are all things evil”). 
Content analyses of the mass media in various countries should 
provide indexes here, along with analyses of statements by public 
figures. But there are other measures, too—for example, shifts 
in tourism, spending for luxury goods, long-term savings, buying 
of reading materials about the other country, ane positions taken 
at the United Nations. And then, of course, there are the more 
usual diplomatic thermometers. By looking back over recent his- 
tory, spotting periods of relatively high and low tension in various 
nations, and then testing these possible measures for their sensi- 
tivity, we certainly could come up with useful indexes of tension 
level. 

Finally, we have the matter of psychological impact. The psy- 
chological impact of an action does not necessarily depend upon 
its military significance, although it may, Certain announcements 
and subsequent actions have the property of being dramatic, of 
catching the eyes and hearts of people all over the world: others 
do not. Where the reduction of trade barriers may be psycho- 
logically pretty drab, the announcement that we would move the 
seating of Red China would be quite dramatic. The cycling of 
the first Sputnik through our skies had a tremendous psycho- 
logical impact, much more than the militarily more significant 
shift toward conventional warfare on our part. The announcement 
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that, as of January 1, we would make the DEW-line warning 
system bidirectional—warning the Soviets of attacks from us as 
well as warning us of attacks from them—also would have ele- 
ments of drama. Similarly, the announcement of an International 
Health Year, on the model of 1GY, should have more impact on 
world attention than an equivalent increase in our foreign aid. 
The Peace Corps had the same dramatic appeal. It should be 
possible to pretest the probable psychological impact of various 
initiatives by getting reactions from small samples of people in 
countries around the world; we could even use foreign students 
studying in this country to help here. | 
Guided by general policy criteria, supported by extensive 
background research, and aided by objective indexes of the most 
critical variables, we would now be ready to get GRIT onto a 
set of blueprints for action, This would mean preparing what 
might be called a Sphere‘Locus Form Chart, Each row in this 
chart would specify a different locus of application—the Soviet 
Union, Communist China, Southeast Asia, Central Europe, Latin 
America, Africa, and so forth, as well as Nations in General. Each 
column would specify a different sphere of action—Arms Man- 
agement (including disengagement), Disarmament, Inspection 
and Controls, Diplomacy, Law, Economics, Science (including 
Medicine), Culture (including Education and Communication), 
and so forth. Each of the “cells* of this chart would specify a 
particular area (sphere and locus of action) within which to devise 
iniatives and invited reciprocations, For example: Arms Man- 
agement with respect to Southeast Asia, Cultural actions vis-a-vis 
Latin America, Scientihc initiatives relating to Communist China, 
Disarmament vis-4-vis the Soviet Union, Economic actions affect- 
ing Central Europe, and so forth, Some of the cells would be of 
trivial significance and hence be left empty, such as Disarmament 
The problem at this point would be to rate each proposed ac- 
tion in each cell against the indexes described above—its risk 
potential, its reciprocation potential, its verifiability, and its psy- 
chological significance—as well as each proposed reciprocation 
in terms of its security potential for us and its verifability. Then 
the initiatives in each cell would be ordered according to their 
indexes and the available contextual information, The general 
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tule for ordering would be that earlier actions should minimize 
risk while maximizing reciprocation potential, verifiability, and 
psychological impact. 

Such a “form chart” for initiatives in various spheres and at 
various loci would be only a skeleton program, constantly under 
revision as a function of changing opponent moves and other 
circumstances. However, it is the availability of graded actions 
across such a broad front and involving so many spheres of action 
that would give our tacticians the flexibility they would need to 
ssi 3 such a pa moving. 

‘Oo matter how jaunty the angle of his pipe, this college pr 
fessor, as I said Hal ert sae have ap like the ican: 
tion (much of it classified) required to detail a complete sphere, 
locus chart for GRIT. The accompanying figure merely suggests 
some of the initiatives that might appear in only two of the cells. 
ARMS MANAGEMENT/SOVIET UNION: (1) Displacement 
of nuclear production and missile sites away from civilian pepu- 
lation centers; reciprocation in kind invited: progressive inspec- 
tion of population areas invited as cleared. (2) DEW-line (distant 
early warning system) made bidirectional and Soviets invited to 
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centers), (5) West Germany denucle 
there cut in half; equivalent reciprocation 


ested for (1) talent tours of Latins in 

re of sph abi scientists aif Age apa nee on 
suse prepared without censorship by South American 
journalists, and (5) export of public opinion experts and equip- 
Playing It by Ear 

agreements must now be pointed out. In ar 's on disarma- 
ment or disengagement arrived at by negotiation, all of the steps 
must be laid out in advance; the phases and stages are specil 

in the agreement, and the parties then proceed to move in unison 
down the defined path—provided the negotiations are successful 
and provided that nothing happens during the procession to send 
them scurrying up the arms race spiral again. Graduated Recip- 
it is more like courtship than marriage, more like a conversation 
than a prayer, Rather than marching in unison, the players of 
GRIT move in complicated steps of their own, each keeping his 
eves on the moves of the other, and leading or following, now 
one, now the other, as the case may be. But the goal of the im- 
provised dance is the same as the goal of the stately procession: 


sia arena ct, the tactics of GRIT would be very similar 


to those of improvisation in good jazz music, To improvise effec- 
tively anc mers in jazz, the soloist must know the actual 
melody (even though he never plays it as written), be must know 
the progression of basic chords, he must keep an ear on what 
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the rhythm section), and he must remember what the other salo- 
ists have done in earlier choruses, so that he can carry on and 
perhaps intensify the atmosphere they have been creating, Know- 
ing all these things simultaneously—or perhaps better, feeling 
all these things intuitively—our soloist then selects the particular 
notes for his own contribution. He selects notes not singly but 
in thematic soquences, mot rigidly according to an entirely pre- 
conceived plan but flexibly in terms of what he himself has said 
before and what the others are now saying to him. Sometimes 
he makes beautiful music. 4 

Now observe the problems of the GRIT tactician, He knows 
the general strategy of GRIT, its guiding principles and its aims; 
he is by now familiar with the rules by which one selects actions 
designed to induce reciprocation while still maintaining ade. 
quate security; our tactician has been keeping an eve on what 
has been happening in various spheres and loci, allies as well as 
neutrals, and thus he knows the context within which his own 
moves must be made: particularly, he has been observing and 
evaluating what the opponent has been doing in response to his 
previous actions, Knowing all these things, the GRIT tactician 
selects new initiatives of his own—not in isolation and not ac- 
cording to some prearranged plan, but in new sequences, Hexi- 
bly designed to intensify the atmosphere of mutual trust and 
understanding. 

It would be the sensitive and difficult job of a Tactics Staff to 
design programs of unilateral anitiatives for execution in each 
succeading phase of the policy, These programs or sequences of 
initiatives would be selected from those available in the Sphere/ 
Locus Form Chart (which would have to be under contimious 
revision), and cach program would consist of actions drawn from 
diverse “cells” in the chart. The particular selections and order- 
ings would depend upon the context of the moment, the stage of 
the process, and the previous reciprocative behavior of the op 
ponent. One of the futures for man described in the first chapter 
traced one hypothetical program of initiatives. This tactical staff 
would be aided in its complex operation by a large supporting 
organization; using high-speed computers, extensive “intelli- 
fence’ from all over the world, including data for tension-level 
indexes in most countries, would be synthesized and interpreted 





, both 





for them, Intensive communication with the opponer | 
tions—intelligence as to effects and messages as to intents. This 
would serve both to reduce the likelihood of disruption due to 
misinterpretation and to facilitate effective action and reaction. 
What rules, what criteria, would guide the tactics of GRIT? 
The characteristics 1 gave in the preceding section could provide 
a beginning here. Our unilateral initiatives should (¢) be grad. 
uated in risk potential according to reciprocations obtained, 
th) be unpredictable by the opponent as to sphere, locus, and 
time of execution prior to our announcement (it is here, not 
in the general nature of our policy, that secrecy must be main- 
tained}, (i) be announced publicly prior to execution and identi- 
Bed as part of the general policy, (j) include explicit invitation to 
reciprocation in some form, (k) be continued in sequences over a 
considerable period regardless of reciprocation or crises, and {1} 
be as unambiguous and susceptible to verification as possible. 
Some of these criteria would also be subject to critical evalua- 
tion. Is prior announcement tactically superior to simultaneous 
annauncement and execution (and for all actions)? Is explicit in- 
vitation to reciprocation superior to open-ended requests? 
There are other tactical problems that would demand pre- 
liminary research and evaluation. There is the question of tim- 
ing our actions: is it better to announce a series of moves si- 
multaneously or to have delivered in a planned sequence? 
There is the matter of cycling and overlap: some actions require 
considerable time for the complete cycle between announcement 
and completion of reciprocation, others very little, and this means 
overlap among initiatives and reciprocations; is this advantageous 
or disadvantageous, and under what conditions? For example, 
could we find ourselves in the position of wanting to slow down 
when we still had several significant actions to fulfill? And what 
abwut covert negotiations? Would it be a good idea to “sound 
oot" our allies and the neutrals, as well as our opponents, in- 
formally and privately before entering on such a policy—or | 
haps before announcing particular acts? While this might late 
us select the most cHective moves, it also might serve to damp 
our initiative. Then there is the question of the ineolocment of 
the United Nations: what types of action would be best mediated 
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through this international body? Yet another is the problem of 
roles: who announces our initiatives—the President? Always? What 
is the role of the press? ; 

There are two tactical devices that deserve special attention. 
One is og possibility of displacing initiative onto nonpolar 
powers. When our own motives might be highly sus tic 
ah a the carly ata it might he ete eas 
nihative come unilaterally from a nonpolar nation (for example, 
Canada, India, Yugoslavia) than Bra ies the United Binbe 
or the U.S.5.R. Then we could promptly reciprocate, thereby 
putting pressure on our opponents to reciprocate as well. This 
tactic has other, less obvious advantages: since initiative would 
seem to come from elsewhere, it would serve to “appease the 
nonappeasers ; being displaced, it would inhibit the “cold war 
trick” response; coming from a nonpolar power, it would side- 
step the rationalizations of psycho-logic, and, since we would be 
prepared to reciprocate anyway, it would guarantee cooperative 
action from at least two nations as a model, 

The other tactic I want to suggest is the use of “atmosphere 
probes.” By this I mean the occasional use of low-risk but high- 
verifiability initiatives to sound out the opponent's readiness to 
cooperate. These “probes” would be more in the way of estimates 
of tension bevel than actions designed to alter tension level sig- 
nificantly. Examples would be inviting Soviet participation in an 
East-West conference on psychological factors in international 
conflict, offering to trade 100 tractors with Cuba for 100 tons of 
tobaceo (or whatever a fair trade might be), inviting the Soviets 
to expand the number of their consulates in American cities and 
requesting them to reciprocate, offering to sink publicly a couple 
of old battleships and asking them to do the same, and so forth. 

There are many types of research that can be applied to tacti- 
cal problems. One is historical: we would want to look closely 
into the past history of national conflicts to determine what tactics 
seem to have worked in the past. Another type of research would 
be naturalistic: it is possible to observe the effectiveness of vari- 
ous tactics in other group conflict situations, such as gang war- 
fare, business competition, labor-management strife, and even 
limited international conflicts (using Cuba as an experimental 
station, for example). Perhaps most valuable would be the sim- 
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ulation of international conflicts within laboratory situations 
where the variables we are interested in can be most tightly can- 
trolled and manipulated: if GRIT were being “played” by a group 
of “nations” (college students), what would be the difference be- 
tween prior cs. simultaneous announcement af initiatives by one 
side? What would be the difference between displaced vs. direct 
initiation in a bipolar power situation? The same simulated 
“gaming” of GRIT could be used as an effective training ground 
and selection device for our own tacticians, Under these mock-up 
conditions they could Jearn what works and what does not; we 
could see which tacticians develop the necessary sensitivity and 
flexibility. And we could even use the simulation situation to 
pretest our possible initiatives at each stage in actual execution af 
the policy—that is, by duplicating in the game situation the ac- 
tual sequence of events up to the present point m time, and then 
observing the impacts of different tactics upon the “enemy. 
Finally, the tactics of GRIT would require that we carefully 
assess the reciprocative behavior of our opponents, in order to 
determine how fast or how slow to continue the process, Since the 
task woukd be similar to that of the original Strategy Planning 
Board, essentially the same personnel might be involved. But the 
problem here is to evaluate opponent reciprocations. There are 
two rather different questions invelyed here: os the 
genuineness of the opponent's reciprocations, w seems to 
seme down to the adequacy of intelligence in the usual military 
sense: the other concerns the si ince of his eoca toms 
and this seems to be a matter for strategic analysis, in the usual 
military sense. 
neeckcun ess, both the initiators unilateral acts and 
the reciprocations requested of the opponent should be as un- 


ambiguous and as susceptible to verification as possible. One 


way of encouraging this is to include provisions for adequate and 
specific inspection in both our own initiatives and our requested 
reciprocations, There is a hidden psychological persuader here: 
if the opponent accepts our unilateral invitation for him to in- 
spect some specific action by appropriately limited means, then 
it becomes difficult for him to deny us the same privilege subse- 
quently. Bearing in mind that this can also be a source of re- 


sistance to reciprocation on his part, however, we should try to 
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select carly initiatives that would involve minimum inspection, 
particularly of the kind that might be interpretable as espionage. 
But, as we have seen, there are many types of initiatives that 
are necessarily somewhat ambiguous, and the same applies to 
reciprocations. The problem here is to maximize the communica- 
tion aspect of “intelligence” and minimize the espionage aspect. 
We can set precedents and provide models. When we have an« 
nounced and executed a somewhat ambiguous or hard-to-verify 
action, we can encourage full media coverage and public diseus- 
sion (for example, of a budgetary shift from “soft” to “hard” 
retaliatory capacity) and we can offer supporting bena fide ac- 
tions (for example, emphasizing the large number of military 
transport flights between West Germany and the United States 
after our announcement of reductions in armed forces in Europe). 
Another subtle psychological factor operates here as well: if 
the opponent is not reciprocating honestly and his actions arc 
not bona fide, then we can confidently expect that his (projected) 
suspicion and distrust of us, and hence his tension level, will 
not go see this fact should be evident in our indexes of his 
tension level and in his responses to our “atmosphere probes,” 
As to the significance of reciprocations, two criteria should be 
kept in mind. First, over the long run, but mot necessarily at every 
moment, the risk potential in our initiatives should be roughly 
compensated for by the increased security gained through the 
opponent's reciprocations. Second, tension-decreasing steps in ane 
area must be balanced against the total level of tension-increasing 
and tension-decreasing events in all areas. The problem of the 
strategist here is complex—the aid of computers in synthesizing 
information from many areas would undoubtedly be required— 
but this sort of strategic analysis is going on all the time anyhow. 
There are several points on which our strategists should be 
forewarned. For one thing—national pride being what it is—we 
could confidently expect that much of the reciprocation by the 
other side would actually appear as their initiative inviting our 
reciprocation. As long as their actions are in the direction we 
want, this makes litth: difference; however, it does mean that 
our strategists must be fexible and quick-witted in estimating the 
significance of such steps and in preparing our reciprocations 
(further initiatives). In other words, just as with the arms race, 
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once such a reciprocative international process is under way, it 
becomes ible to determine who is acting and who is re- 
acting, and it makes no difference. For another pe, Bea 
being what it is—our strategists will be prone to underestimate the 
significance of opponent reciprocations an overestimate the sig- 
nificance of our initiatives. Therefore, within reasonable limits of 
security and particularly in the early phases, we should lean over 
backward in our evaluations. And last, it should be kept in mind 
that even token initiatives and reciprocations of minimal real sig- 
nificance would be of considerable psychological value in getting 
GRIT under way. 

There is another responsibility our strategists would have. This 
is the preparation of fall-back positions, For each initiative we 
consider making, we should ask ourselves in what possible ways it 
might be taken advantage of by the opponent, and we should be 
prepared in advance to respond appropriately. For example, at the 
time we announce our intention to withdraw military forces from 
Quemoy and Matsu and turn them over to Communist China 
(after all, these islands are as close to mainland as Martha's 
Vineyard and Nantucket are to mainland Massachusetts), we 
should be moving naval forces toward that area in preparation to 
resist encroachment should it occur before the date announced for 
completion of evacuation. As a matter of fact, for each proposed 
initiative on our part, a strategy board would have to anticipate 
several alternative reactions from the opponent and be prepared 
with our subsequent response: they try to encroach—we are pre- 
pared to resist; they make no reciprocation or only token recipro- 
cation—we are pr to continue with small-risk steps; they 
make a significant and bona fide reciprocation—we are prepared 
with a more significant next step of our own. In this way we 
monitor GRIT in terms of our own evaluations of the reciproca- 
tive behavior of the other. 

Forging the World of Tomorrow 

One of the main sources of resistance to disarmament in this 

country is the fear held by many Americans that the Com- 


muanist way of life would easily win out in a disarmed world. 
“Look at the map," these people say. “Look at the way the Red 
areas have been spreading without war. Imagine what would 
happen if we were to lay down our arms. Imagine how quickly 
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Communism would sweep over the world if we weren't contain- 
ing them with our atomic weapons,” The truth of the hace 
probably almost the opposite of this, Our dominance in nuclear 
Weaponry may have inhibited the spread of Communism by 
military means, but it certainly has not helped us much in the 
everyday battles for mens minds on the economic and political 
fronts. As a matter of fact, our concentration on military aid to 
underdeveloped and uncommitted countries, at the expense of 
penctrating economic, social, and cultural aid, has often created 
and maintained empty shells of freedom—forms without sub- 
stance—just waiting to be pricked. We have not heen fighting the 
real war, 

But now look more closely at this real war for a moment. 
Strangely enough, it is not a war that we want to “win” in the 
usual sense. Rather, we want to prolong this conflict while men 
live and learn, confident that in the long run they will freely 
choose our way and not the Communist way. We do not want to 
impose our way of life on people who are not ready for it, Rather 
we want them to work themselves into it the hard way, because 
this is the only way they will understand and cherish jt. But this 
means that we must not allow them to become frozen too early 
Info any pattern—certainly not the Communist pattern—which 
would severely restrict their freedom to improvise and experi- 
ment. If people are to learn, they must be free to change, to make 
trials, and to experience both failures and successes. This means 
ee from external domination, political, economic, or cul- 
UF a. 

In the real war with Communism, means are just as impor: 
tant as are ends. Some of the expressed goals of Communism 
are consistent with our own, Take this principle, for example: 
“From each according to his ability; to each according to his 
need”; how different, except for stress, is this from our own belief 
in unselfish public service by those who have the ability te serve 
or from our own support of public welfare legislation (milk and 
hot lunches for schoolchildren, social security benefits, medical 
care for the aged)? But we must insist that the means by which 
social change is brought about be acceptable, by education rather 
than brainwashing, by trade rather than infiltration, by votes 
rather than subversion, by law rather than force. This distinction 





between ends and means is the bulwark of our own liberties; 
any end is debatable, it says in effect, but the means of securing 
it must be constitutional. 

How can GRIT help us forge the world of tomorrow? It comes 
down to the substance of our unilateral initiatives and requested 
reciprocations. We should select actions whose long-run impact 
will be to increase the freedoms of individuals in relation to their 
governments, We should select actions that will provide models 
for how change is to be brought about. By making our own ac- 
tions conform to standards of decency in international relations, 
we may be able to induce similar behavior from others. By sub- 
mitting ourselves to a code of international ethics, we may set 
precedents that others will find difficult to evade. If we want a 
disarmed world in which our way of life can not only survive 
but thrive, then we must literally create its conditions in the 
process of achieving it. THEREFORE: 

(m) Gur initiatives and requested reciprocations should, wherever 
feasible, involve transfer of sovereigniy from national to tnter- 
nefional auspices. 

I have already expressed my belief that technological develop- 
ments in communications, transportation, weaponry, and all other 
forms of group interaction have made some form of world govern- 
ment not only feasible but absolutely essential for survival in 
the nuclear age. Riding the crest of nationalism, leaders both here 
and elsewhere in the world have not attended to this “writing on 
the wall”; failing to perceive or comprehend this message, they 
keep striving to attain both international security and national 
autonomy simultaneously, These are incompatible goals in a 
nuclear age. Transfer of military capabilities to some interna- 
tional peace-keeping machinery is, as we have seen, an essential 
element in all disarmament plans, Soviet as well as American. It 
is crucial that our unilateral initiatives and requested reciproca- 
tion also serve, step by step, to strengthen international organiza- 








thons. 

The United Nations is the major, although not the only, inter- 
national political organization in today's troubled world. Born on 
the stony bed of nationalism, weaned on the violent transition 
from colonialism to independence of underdeveloped areas, 
caught in the middle of the cold war between its Eastern and 
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Western parents, and not even fully formed by virtue of the ex- 
clusion of Germany and Communist China, the United Nations 
has had a bitter childhood. It has been used more as a propaganda 
platform and debating society than as an international govern- 
ment. Nevertheless, even this function has been valuable. Beyond 
this it has acted to preserve the peace in a number of potentially 
explosive conflict situations and, through various agencies like 
UNICEF and UNESCO, it has been striving persistently to create 
conditions of international understanding and well-being. 

Today the United Nations is struggling through the crises of 
its adolescence. Unable to satisfy the nationalistic self-interests 
of all members—bath by design and in justice—this international 
organization is now being threatened by withdrawal of financial 
support, by demands for radical reorganization, and even by pos- 
sible dismemberment. Major schemes for international order and 
security seem to be born in the aftermaths of great wars—the 
League of Nations after World War I and the United Nations 
after World War Il—and if the United Nations disintegrates 
through lack of world support, we can be sure that no substitute 
will be found before another, incomparably more devastating, 
war has swept across our planet. 

The developmental pangs of world government today are closely 
analogous to those suffered by our own government when thir- 
teen more or less autonomous colonies were trying to become 
the United States. The world situation today can be viewed in 
terms of the shifting interest and voting blocs that characterized 
our own early history: the industrial Northeast vs. the agricul- 
tural West and South on some issues, the “free” North os the 
‘slave’ South on others, and so on. As the federal government 
has grown stronger, we have come to decide isswes more in terms 
of national than regional self-interest, have come to expect to lose 
on some issues while winning on others, and, perhaps most im- 
portant, have become organized into competing groups that 
transcend rather than adhere to geographical state lines: liberal 
vs. conservative, labor os. management, consumer vs. producer, 
and farmer os. manufacturer, One can envision the time when 
farmers in Russia, China, India, Australia, and the United States 
would find more in common (and exert influence upon their 
United Nations representatives in common) than among their own 
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countrymen, Indeed, the conflict today between the ex-colonial 
powers and the underdeveloped areas (including the United 
States vis-a-vis Latin America and the U.S5.5.R. vis-i-vis China 
and her satellites) is similar to that between the wealthy and 
industrialized Northeast and the poorer and more agricultural 
South and West of our own nineteenth century. 

The crucial difference between then and now lies in the exist- 
ence of a strong central government. How can we behave so as 
to strengthen the United Nations, the World Court, and other 
international organizations? One way is to submit ourselves to 
the rulings of such bodies. A first unilateral step in this direction 
would be to repeal the Connolly Amendment, which, in effect, 
says that this government will not be bound by such rulings. 
Some will argue that we cannot do this—because we might lose 
same cases. Our United States would not have long endured 
had every self-interest group so behaved. As Roger Fisher has 
pointed out, when Congress gave the Court of Claims power to 
enter judgments against the United States, there were strong 
objections to the nation subjecting itself to a system where it 
might lose cases, But more people realized that the nation would 
gain in the long run by having its disputes settled fairly. How 
would we gain by submitting our disputes to international legal 
bodies, particulariy disputes where we sometimes lose? By firmly 
establishing the precedent of a powerful nation subjecting itself 
to the rule of international law, and thereby making it more 
difficult for other nations to evade the same legal procedure. “It 
may be appeasement to give in to a neighbor's demand. It is 
never appeasement to give in to a judge.” 

Another way in which our initiatives can gradually strengthen 
the United Nations is by unilaterally submitting developments of 
the future to its authority. This applies particularly to develop- 
ments in the exploration and use of outer space, because outer 
space, certainly, belongs to the planet as a whole, Thus we could 
unilaterally invite United Nations authorization and inspection of 
space shots of a scientific, as opposed to a military, nature; we 
could sponsor a United Nations authority over the use of commu- 
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nications satellites and invite reciprocation—this is certain to be a 
source of irritation and conflict in the future without such inter 
national control. Furthermore, in our programs of initiatives and 
and development in the basic sciences from national to inter. 
matical auspices under the model of IGY, particularly research 
having military implications. Beyond strengthening the United 
Nations, initiatives of this sort would have the added advantage 
of giving full rein to the creativeness of our scientists while at the 
same time gradually reducing the unstabilizing impacts of their 
breakthroughs upon international relations. 

(n) Our initiatives and requested reciprocations should, wherever 
feasite, be designed to reduce the imbalance between “have” 
and “have-not” countries. 

The major revolution of our time is the surge of previously 
colonial and primarily supportive areas and peoples toward social, 
political, and economic independence. This is at once a continua- 
tion of the industrial revolution, carried on the wings of com- 
munication and transportation technology, and a continuation of 
our own sociopolitical revolution in the relation between individ- 
ual and state. The resulting conflict—finding expression yesterday 
in the emancipation of India from British rule, today in Cuba, 
the Congo, and Indonesia, and tomorrow perhaps in South 
Africa and Latin America—is actually at right angles to the cold 
war between Communism and the Free World. No matter how 
much we and THEY try to force the struggles of the “have-not™ 
countries into the moll of our psycho-logic, they refuse to play 
this game; rather, they understandably try to play one polar 
power against the other in furthering their own aims. It is also 
obvious that supporting this revolution puts the Soviets in less of 
a dilemma than ourselves, yet support it we must, despite our 
ties to the former colonial powers. 

How can United States initiative smooth the transition from 
“have-not” to “have”? The answer comes down to how we handle 
the question of foreign aid: how much we invest in it, how suc- 
cessful we are in disentangling economic aid from internal 
profiteering, from political manipulation, and from military suf- 
focation, how well we are able to create involvement and com- 
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mitment on the part of local populations. In the past, much of our 
foreign aid has been used to support the local status quo and, 
through diversion and even downright graft, has akten served to 
increase the gulf between “have” and “have-not” people within 
the countries receiving our aid. Unfortunately, aid has often 
been directed more by commercial interests at home than by 
economic needs abroad—and we may find thousands of tractors 
rusting and useless because technical pene did not accompany 
them, because they were obviously ill-suited to rice paddies, or 
because the populace was not attitudinally prepared for them. 
Also unfortunately, we find much aid in the form of military sup- 
plies the local people do not really want to use in a war they 
neither comprehend nor care about. 

Could the United States afford to underwrite the economic 
development of the rest of the world? In a recent book, Seymour 
Melman claims it could I am net an economist myself arkd 
therefore cannot evaluate his position, but T can give you the 
essence of his argument: 

The achievement of rapid industrialization with freedom is frustrated 
aad se cum topic a sdoandicnon dba 
of the Soviet and especially the Chinese economies 2 well-suited, 
indeed exential. But the United States can underwrite the capital cost 
of industrialization, It can make industrial capital into a virtually “free 





peace race will amount, at maximum, to about 10 per cent of America’s 
! feat as that of the United 
Sal mS ] the Soviets will be compelled to seek diverma- 
ment in order to compete in a peace rdce... . 2 

Sita Sistas cakely a be vu dachion [pp. 65-66). 
Even if one might argue about our capacity to underwrite 
economic development while still maintaining an arms race, 
there seems to be no doubt we could do it if military expendi- 
tures were reduced (thereby, of course, easing the transition from 


a war to a peace economy). Melman supports this argument with 





the saan? 


* Seamer Melman, The Peace Mece, Ballantine, 1961, 
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a number of impressive comparisons between military and peace- 
time expenditures: four attack submarines at 180,000,000 dollars 
equals United States foreign donations of agricultural commvodi- 
ties eee all jenna agencies in fiscal 1959; one Polaris sub- 
maring plus its missiles at 122,600,100) dollars roughly equa 
total United States technical cooperation within Pole Fons : 
1961; the Atomic Energy Commission appropriations (mostly 
military) of 2,656,560,000 dollars for 1961 is even larger than the 
total government investment in TVA over a period of 24 years, 
1933-57. The question is not so much could the American people 
underwrite the economic development of the world if relieved af 
the tensions of the arms race, but would they—and this seems to 
be more a psychological question. | 

Beyond a trivial quibble over terminology (I much prefer the 
image of a deliberate march toward peace to that of a frantic 
den ey it) there are ‘glad weaknesses in Melman's pro: 
posal. For one thing, people have a way of resenting help that is 
forced on them. deinen recognizes this dies tivation 
people to make effective use of opportunities for industrializa- 
tion, but says little about how to solve it. Resistances to forced 
industrialization may go deep into the political, religious, and 
social roots of a culture; witness the problems of introducing 
modern methods in India. There is also the prevalent image of 
“Unele Santa Claus"; rather than perceiving economic aid as a 
means to self-improvement through indigenous effort, many peo- 
ple see it simply as “gifts” of a more or less obligatory sort. For 
another thing, there is samething of the use of a whip in Mel- 
mans proposal. Economic aid is to be used as a weapon in the 
cold war, both to force underdeveloped countries to adopt our 
way of life and to force the Soviet Union to seck disarmament in 
order to compete. One can see where the underdeveloped coun- 
tries might take a dim view of aid proffered with such strings 
attached and where the Soviet Union might respond with aggres- 
sion rather than disarmament under such pressure. 

This is where GRIT seems to come in. Melman's proposa 
all initiative and no reciprocation. In order to develop sell- 
motivated industrial development in “have-not” countries it will 
be necessary to work through reciprocative endeavors, even 
though they may be imbalanced at first, that lead toward mutual 
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interdependencies rather than toward one-way dependencies upon 
the United States. This is just as necessary for morale as it is 
for ultimate stability, Devising reciprocative economic enterprises 
may require considerable ingenuity, but the em result should 
be well worth the effort. Similarly, with respect to the Sovict 
Union (relatively speaking, a “have* country), the more our uni- 
lateral initiatives toward economic development of “have-not® 
countries can enlist their reciprocative participation, the more 
stable will be such development and the less danger there will 
be of increasing, rather than decreasing, world tensions, After all, 
neither the United States nor the U.S.5.R. will be of much use to 
the rest of the world if their industrial might is extinguished in a 
nuctear war. And finally, the very gradualness of GRIT should 
serve to ease the transitions—on our part, from an arms-race 
economy to a peacetime economy, and on the part of others, from 
feudal or tribal organizations to fully industrialized states. 

(o) Our initiatives and requested reciprocations should, wher- 
ever feasible, be designed to strengthen democratic as against 
totalitarian ways of fife. 

As we have seen, economic aid to “have-not” countries—the 
underwriting of their industrial development—cannot take place 
in a vacuum. Tt will be accepted and will be effective only to 
the extent that other conditions are changed in course. Further- 
more, industrialization can follow the Communist model rather 
than our own, and many countries seem to see in this model a 
more rapid, if perhaps more politically dangerous, means to their 
ends. How can we use GRIT to encourage choices in the direc- 
tion of our model, and thereby belp create a world of tomorrow 
in which disarmament can be compatible with the security of our 
way of life? 

Economic sufficiency, This, as Melman shows, is ome way. 
When people exist near a bare subsistence level, little energy is 
left over for the development of those wniquenesses—in experi- 
ence, in dwelling, in travel, in dress, and the like—which make 
people important to themselves as individual human beings, But 
this is not the only way, What are some of the other fundamental 
supports of a way of life in which the individual human being 
has freedom and dignity, and the state exists to further these 
ends? 
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_ Social and legal equality. Totalitarian systems display gross 
inequalities in civil, political, and social rights—hased on the dis- 
tribution of power, if nothing else, Economic Power, as we see 
even in our own country, can also contribute te social inexj wality. 
There is much that we can do unilaterally in our own country to 
reinforce this ideal: it is hard to convince people of colored! tnon- 
white) races—the vast majority of peoples on the globe—that we 
really mean what we sav about social equality when we ob- 
viously do not practice it at home. The behavior of our own na- 
tionals in other countries, whether members of diplomatic staffs, 
the Peace Corps, or just evervday tourists, can also contribute to 
the same end. Our initiatives and requested reciprocations, where 
relevant, should be designed with these things in mind. 

Educational opportunity. Limited or biased education prevents 
people from acquiring the tools they need to better their own 
conditions. It is not enough to open the doors of our own universi- 
ties to students from other countries: we must also help establish 
universities in their own cities. Unilaterally we can invite scholars 
and students from Ghana and India to our educational institu- 
tions, but we should also request that they reciprocate by invit- 
ing our scholars and students to work with them in their own 
lands. Building the interdependencies which create a stabilized 
world is a two-way street. On the same theme, our initiatives in 
providing educators, technicians, and experts (in government and 
law, in agriculture, in industry, in science) should be accom- 
panied by invitations to the other “have” countries like Fuussia 
and France to participate, preferably through United Nations 
AUSPICES, 

Information flow. The free flow of information, both within and 
across national boundaries and both among individuals and via 
the mass media, provides the diversity of opinion in which lies 
the vitality of denvocratie institutions—the freedom of choice 
people need to govern themselves. We could, for example, uni- 
laterally invite correspondents from other nations, allied, neutral, 
and enemy, to prepare materials on crucial world situations from 
their own point of view, to be published in our media without 
censorship (although with clear indication as to source); but we 
should also request reciprocation from their mass media. Such 
exchanges might start as brash propaganda attempts, but this 
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into more accurate information exchange. One of the most im- 
portant bases for stability between groups is mutual communica- 
tion and understanding; this would also serve to develop common 
interests and viewpoints that cut across national boundaries. 
These are only a few of the areas within which our initiatives 
and requested reciprocations could serve our long-term interests 
and help to forge the kind of world in which we would want to 
live, Of course, the main thing that isolates communities and pre- 
vents understanding is external threat, Tt is perceived threat from 
outside the p that impels people to accept subservience to 
the state and to forgo individual freedoms, in the interest of what 
they see as the commen goal—security. In today's bipolar power 
situation, mutual threat perceptions have led both sides to erect 
“iron curtains” through which only carefully metered driblets of 
information can pass. Under such conditions, the variable most 
under our control is perceived external threat, and therefore this 
must be the focus of our strategy. We can behave so as to raise 
this threat or so as to lower it, and we can do it abruptly or in 
gradual stages. It is here, of course, that GRIT applies most 





However, the other conditions that support totalitarian ways of 
life we have been discussing can also be influenced by the sub- 
stance of the acts we select and by the strategy and tactics of 
applying them. Tension-reducing moves can soften the “iron eur- 
tain” and permit more direct influence to be applied, We must 
also keep in mind the fact that liberalizing forces of considerable 
magnitude have been developing in Russia and in countries 
within her sphere of influence, particularly since the death of 
Stalin and his final dethronement from the circle of Soviet Saints. 
If the cold war mentality is the primary factor that is inhibiting 
these spontaneous liberalizing forces, then anything that serves 
to reduce world tensions should release these pent-up internal 
pressures and contribute to the kind of disarmed world we want. 


THE 
GREAT 
DEBATE 


SS Se se 


Given time, reason is usually the master of unreason. Facts have 
a way of re-presenting themselves to the intellect until they win 

Just as surely as the persistent ocean grinds away at 
the stubborn cliffs on all its shores, so does the tide of human 
reason wear away at the towers of irrationality in both East and 
West. But it takes time, and time may be what we have precious 
little of in this dawn of a nuclear age. 

Oceans do their work best when great storms are raging. So 
too are human institutions leveled, changed, and rebuilt most 
rapidly when popular movements of irresistible urgency are 
sweeping the globe. The industrial revolution was sech a move- 
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ment; anticolonialicm is another; they are both still under way. 
Today the people need to raise their voices in yet another de- 
bate—on the question of survival itself. This issue has been 
forced upon us by developments in nuclear physics. Prior to the 
nuclear age, human beings simply did not have the means where- 
by they could destroy all life on this planet and even the planet 
itself; now they do have the means. Physicists admit that there 
is no scientific or technological reason why devices capable of 
accomplishing these things cannot be built, Given this fact, will 
anyone deny that how to control this power must be the Great 
Debate of our time—indeed, of all human time? | 
Yet so far this debate has been carried on in muted sip 
mainly by a few people in high places, even though the choices 
made affect the 2a fortunes of all people. Why should this 
be so? There are many reasons, of course. There is the inertia of 
tradition: people persist in casting the problems of today into 
the mold of yesterday, There is the dependence upon syn 
of authority; most people prefer to let the “Great White Father” 
worry about it rather than complicating their own lives. There is 
what we have called the Neanderthal mentality: pacifistic solu- 
tions go against every Neanderthalic fiber. But most important, 
I think, i the fatalistic sense of the inevitability of war, and this 
comes from the lack of any acceptable alternative, as most people 
sea it. Caucht in the a it dilemma between surrender to 
World Communism or death in a nuclear war, these people have 
just simply stopped thinking about it. Should decisions which 
affect not only our way of life but also our very lives be allowed 
to pass by default? If you say “no,” then [ urge you to join in 


the Great Debate. 

Graduated Reciprocation in Tension-reduction, as an approach 
to international relations in a nuclear age, is based upon the 
assumption that the problems we face are primarily matters of 
homan nature and human relationships. It therefore seeks solu- 
tions in the laws of human thinking and behaving. Tt assumes 
that the Soviet people and their leaders are more like us than like 
the bogey men our psycho-logic creates, and that therefore we 
can do business with them, It assumes that their prime mative, 
like ours, is security, not world domination, and that they are as 
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ea eer a5 We gre to avid full-scale ie esr conflict. Tr LSS s. 
that the men in the Kremlin are susceptible to the pressures of 
public opinion, both from within and from without. since such 
pressures are an index of the success or failure of their system, 
Tt ASSUME that the Communists are as convinced that their way 
of life will win out in nonmilitary competition for men's minds 
as we are (or should be) that ours will. And finally, therefore. it 
assumes that the Russians would accept an unambiguous oppor: 
tunity to help reduce world tensions—for reasons of good Sener 
even if not for reasons of geod will. 

siete a Problems Primarily Matters of [uman Nature and Te- 

I do not believe that anyone, no matter how technologically 
oriented, would seriously angue that nuclear science inevitably 
leads to thermonuclear bombs, As a matter of fact, many scientists 
rationalize their contributions to weaponry on precisely the 
ground that they are not personally responsible for the military 
ard political uses to which their discoveries are put. Yet most of 
these scientists are deeply concerned, as citizens, with the social 
effects of their knowledge. Even casual perusal of the Bulletin 
of the Atomic Scientists shows that most of the articles deal with 
questions of ethics, of politics, of economies, and even of psy- 
chology—but, unfortunately, often with little more than lay 
sophistication in these matters. The essential point is this: if our 
problems are primarily matters of human nature and human 
relationships, then we must search for solutions in these areas, 
even though the sciences involved may be relatively wnderde- 
veloped as compared with physics and chemistry, GRIT de- 
veloped out of the intellectual framework of the social and 
behavioral sciences and draws its main support from the prinei- 
ples of these sciences. 

Are the Soviets More Like Us than Bagey Men? 

The social sciences have amassed a great deal of evidence for 
the essential similarity of peoples of different races and nationali- 
ties in many basic characteristics, For example, given roughly 
equal opportunities to learn, differences in measured intelligence 
are minimal, if indeed they exist at all, Basic principles govern- 
ing learning seem to be common to all humans, as well as to most 
higher species, and problem-solving capacity appears to have 
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beer equitably distributed among the human races. Likewise 
humans appear to be similar in their capacities to experience 
emations and in their basic modes of expressing them. Similarities 
extend te more subtle characteristics, too. In my own cross-cul- 
tural studies, { have been able to show that human groups as 
different as Americans, Grecks, Arabs, Japanese, and Navajo In- 
dians use essentially the same basic qualitative dimensions in 
making meaningful judgments and even share subtle synesthetic 
tendencies and metaphors to a remarkable degree, True, people 
do speak different languages and create different cultures, yet 
beneath these more visible differences lies the mass of the com- 
But what about the Russians and the Chinese? There is cer- 
tainly no reason to believe them deviant from the rest of hurnan- 
ity simply because they adhere to a Communist ideology. Basic 
modes of human thinking and behaving do not change in cha- 
meleon-like fashion as people shift from being our allies to being 
our enemies and vice versa. There are Russians of the same 
stock, and Chinese of the same stock, who are not Com#munist, 
along with those who are. Put in this bald fashion, my proposition 
of essential human identity may seem too obvious, but neverthe- 
less, under the stresses of wars both “cold” and “hot,” people 
tend to exaggerate differences and minimize similarities. As Erich 
Fromm has warmed, we must not be deceived by the slogans of 
Communist ideology; the Soviet Union in its Khrushchevist stage 
is already far removed from Marxist Socialism, being more a kind 
of state capitalism than a revolutionary movement, and appropri- 
I realize that one can point to what seems to be contrary evi- 
dence about the Communists: there were bloodbaths during the 
carly days of their revolution and there have been some violent 
purges since then; there was the ruthless stamping down of re- 
sistance in Hungary, there are salt mines in Siberia; and there 
have heen executions of men like Nagy. It is to be regretted that 
men can be i y cruel to other men, but this is a poten- 
tiality in all of us. The Russians would point to the sadism and 
the cruelty of the Germans whom we are now rearming; they 
and they would ask about the beam in our own eye: our mas- 
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sacres of whole Indian villages, our use of atomic bombs against 
Japanese civilian centers, the racial violence going on night now 
in some of our cities, True, we have explanations for these 
ee but they are just as blind to our justilications as we are to 

In a speech before the American Psychological Association," 
Ralph K. White, an expert on Soviet psychology for the USLA, 
gave impressive evidence for the “mirror image” in Amcrican- 
Soviet relations. His statements were documented by quotations 
from leaders and experts on both sides. “Statistically [the mirror- 
image phenomenon] is represented by the fact that 45 per cent 
of the themes and subthemes on the American side have almost 
identically worded counterparts on the Soviet side, and another 
32 per cent have counterparts that are similar if not identical.” 
The six major mirror-image resemblances were these: (1) attrib- 
uting aggressive intent to the other; (2) attributing peaceful in- 
tent to the self; (3) judging both self and other in terms of es- 
sentially the same criteria (truthfulness, unselfishness, material 
well-being, strength, unity, courage, etc.); (4) having a “blacktop” 
image of the other (it is the enemy leaders who are evil, not the 
people}; (5) saying that we must not listen to the other because 
he always tells lies; (6) refusing to believe that the other side is 
motivated by fear of our side. 

White also demonstrated that there are real differences in 
viewpoint between the Russians and ourselves. For one thing, we 
have quite different conceptions of “democracy”: they give lip 
service to government of and for the people, but seldom mention 
the essential individual freedoms that give meaning to this con- 
ception. For another, we have different attitudes toward decep- 
tion: they accept rational and skillful deception in the interest of 
Communism as moral, whereas for us deception is always im- 
are pointed out to us). We have a higher regard for facts than 
they do: for us, facts are more sacred than theories, political as 
well as scientific, while for them the reverse seems to hold true. 
And finally, according to White, the Russians cling to a warm 


"Ralph K. White, “Misconceptions in Soviet and American Images,” Ameri- 
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feeling of friendliness toward the American people which we do 
not seem to reciprocate—a point well worth keeping in mind. 

What, then, should we conclude about the Russian bogey? It 
would be unrealistic, and in fact downright dangerous, to dis- 
count the real differences between the Soviets and ourselves, par- 
ticularly those concerning the values and rights of individual 
human beings which stem from our ideological conflict. But our 
problem is one of being objective, of sifting the real and signifi- 
cant differences from those created in the workings of our own 
minds, | am sure that the Russian bogey has been grossly over- 
drawn in the dynamics of our own psycho-logic, as has their 
image of us, particularly hy those on both sides who are emo- 
tionally incapable of distinguishing between their present op- 
ponent and German Nazism. In other words, I think that the 
mutual bogey man images can be cut down to more realistic size 
and shape, By doing so, we will free ourselves for more rational 
and flexible dealings with the opponent. This is not easy to do, as 
any psychiatrist knows: a major emotional investment has been 
made in these distortions, they are maintained by the mechanism 
af the self-fulfilling prophecy, and people avoid exposing them- 
selves to contrary information; but do it we must to escape from 
the present psychological dilemma, 

Is the Prime Soviet? Motive Security and Da They Want to Avoid Nuclear 
War at Much as We Do? 

It is extraordinarily difficult for us to believe that anyone, in- 
cluding the Russians, should really be afraid of us. This is because 
we project our own self-image of peaceful intent upon others 
and assume that they must see us the same way we see ourselves. 
Recent travelers to the Soviet Union, including some social scien- 
tists whom | know personally,* report that this definitely is not 
the case. “Why do you Americans want war?" our informal am- 
hasaders are asked. And when they reply that we most definitely 
do not want war, the Russians ask, “Then why do your leaders 
prepare for it? Why do they ring us about with missile bases? 
When our travelers ask them why they are building wp nuclear 
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weapons for long-range attack and why they hroke the test ban, 
se) reply that we leave them no choice, “We must defend our- 
SEV ES. 

I believe that we mucst mooept theese protestations of gol faith 
as genuine. They blame their warlike behavior on us just as we 
blame ours on them. Their prime motive, just as ours, is a some- 
What frantic search for security against what is perceived as an 
overwhelming external threat. Explicit recognition and acceptance 
by both sides of the fact that the driving motive in international 
relations today is reciprocal fear would itself go a long way to- 
ward easing tensions. Both would become more sensitive to the 
threatening aspects of their own actions. But, you mow ask, if we 
were to reduce threat, would not their other motive—world dom- 
ination by Communism—become dominant? Yes, undoubtedly, 
much in the same sense that we are dedicated to the strengthen: 
ing of the Free World and the irradication of Communism as a 
way of life. Bot the important thing is that the methoels of wag: 
ing this long-term conflict would be different and much less Ii- 
able to eliminate both contenders. 

Are the Russians as eager to avoid a “hot” nuclear war as we 
are? | would say that they are probably more so. Men who have 
been face to face with disaster are more wary about its repetition 
than those who have only heard about it. During World War II, 
as we noted in an earlier chapter, the Russian people experienced 
heavy bombing of their cities and lost some 20 million lives; the 
American people have never had an experience like this. A col- 
league of mine who specializes in studies of the mass media as a 
means Gf understanding popular culture has visited Russia and 
other countries in Eastern Europe, and he reports being im- 
pressed with the emphasis on peace themes in the media there, 
as compared with our own emphasis on more aggressive themes. 
It is also clear that Khrushchev has definitely scrapped the Marx- 
ist-Leninist notion of the inevitability of war with the Capitalist 
nations; according to reports, he is sensitive to the need to meet 
growing consumer demands, to the popular opposition to war, 
and to the uncertainty of what might happen in the satellite 
states in case of overt hostilities. 

There are, of course, case-hardened statesmen who believe 
that our conflict with Communism lies primarily in disagreement 


